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Mr, Htries. 

Mr. Ch'ucel lor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Jou Russell. 
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Mr, Bans:. 
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Sir Cha'-es Wood. 

Mr. Baije, 

Mr. Olciatone. 

Mr. Nevlegate. 

Mr. Labgchere. 

Sir Jam^Graham. 

Mr. Aldhian Thompson. 
Sir Will|n Molesworlh. 
Sir Robit Harry Ingiis. 
Viacoiir4ocelyn. 

Mr. Cob>n, 

Mr. Hartige. 


Mr* Milner Gibson, 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir James Hoag'. 

Mr. Hume. " 

Mr. Banfces* 

Mr, Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Robert Hi Id yard. 
Mr. James Wilson . 
Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Macaulay, 
lord Stanley. 

Mr. Robert Clive. 

Mr. Edward JEftliee. 
Viscount Palmerston. 


Ordered, Th/ the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records 
Ordered, TnaFive be the Quorum of the said Committee. 


Veneris, 18° die Februarii, 185 


ao. 



Mart is, 22° die Februarii . 1853. 


Ordered, That Mr. Chichestei Portescue. be discharged from further attendance on the 
Committee, and that Mr. John Fitzgerald be added thereto. 


jovis, 28° die Ap'ilis, 1853. 


Ordered, That (he Committee have power to Report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before tnem, from time to time, to The House. 


Funa, % die Maii, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Report of the Select Committee on Indian Territories of last Session 
and copy of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the same sub¬ 
ject (communicated 1st December) be referred to the Committee. 
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Jotris, 5° die Mail , 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT* 


Mr. Baring. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Gobtlen. 

Mr. Ellice. 

Sir James VV. Hogg. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr, Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Spooner, 

Sir Charles Wood. 


Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Labouehere. 

Sir T. H. Mad dock. 
Mr, J. Fitzgerald. t 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. R. Ii. Clive. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Mr, Hildyard. 


THOMAS BARING, Esq. in the Chair. 


Jevanjee Pestonjse, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

3897. Chairman .] IS there anything yon wish to add to the evidence which 
you gave to the Committee on a former day ?—I wish to add something to my 
answer to the question upon the former day, “ Is not the civil fund created by 
deduction from the salaries of civil servants?” My reply was in the affirmative; 
I was aware that such a fund existed, but I was not prepared to say that it 
received the support of the East India Company. Since that, I have found irom 
the Blue Book, under the head of “ Charges,” an aggregate amount of 2,164,737 
rupees as a donation to the Service Fund; I likewise find in the “ Bengal Annual 
Guide” for 1841 a statement of the Civil Annuity Fund, wherein, under the head 
of “Receipts,” an item of 332,101 rupees is credited as the Honourable Court’s 
donation for the year 1839-40, which appears equal to the amount subscribed bv 
the service to that fund ; another donation of 25,000 rupees was granted to the 
Widows’ Fund. While that branch of the service is thus provided for, the widows 
and children of the native servants are, as I have already mentioned, without anv 
provision, although a fund for that purpose was established under the special 
patronage of the late Mr. Francis Warden, of the civil service, and subscribed to 
by the natives, which was abolished by Government in 1832 ; consequently many 
families of the native service are in a state of destitution. And in order to convince 
you of the truth of my statement, I beg to be permitted to give you an instance 
of a severe hardship which, when heard, the heart of every human being will, I 
trust, not fail to sympathise with me for the unfortunate widow and family of a 
very respectable, intelligent, zealous, and trustworthy public officer, who expended 
20 of the best years of his life in the Government service ; I allude to the case of 
the late Bazonjee Palionjee, cotwal or city magistrate of Surat, who died between 
two and three years ago; the deceased had received testimonials from every gen¬ 
tleman of the service under whom he acted, which were the only legacies he could 
bequeath to his widow and children. I would quote a few words ot the opinion of 
Mr. Bellasis, under whom the last period oi his career was ended, of the character 
of the deceased. He states, “ During my Indian experience I have never met 
with any native functionary in whom I would have reposed so much confidence 
as 1 would in Bazonjee Palionjee, and I never found my confidence misplaced; 
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XPestonjee, Esq. his words may be depended upon.” He continues : “ By his death the State lost 
the service of a valuable and efficient public officer.” I now beg your attention to 
the case of his poor widow and family, of whom two are infants ; she represented 
her destitute case through the magistrate to the Bombay Government, who recom¬ 
mended her to be admitted to the Pension Fund, to which she and her children 
were entitled, because her husband subscribed to the Wardeu’s Official Fund 
up to the time of its abolition - Government sanctioned it, but it was afterwards dis¬ 
covered that that sanction was made against the authority of the Court of Directors, 
and the order for the pension was unfortunately cancelled ; but in consideration of 
the long service and the high character which the deceased bore, an offer of 50?. 
was made to the widow as a gratuity, equal in amount to about 10 weeks’salary of 
the deceased. If the pension were allowed, she would have been entitled to an 
annuity of 4,?. per week, and the tw>o infants, during their minority, about 3.?. 6 d. 
each. This miserable sum even was refused, and the family are now in such a 
deplorable state that their case calls for immediate relief and Sympathy. Under 
such circumstances of discouragement, the higher classes of natives are unwilling 
to enter the Government service. 

3898. Sir T. FI. Maddock.] Are the Acts which you have alluded to Acts of 
the Bombay Presidency ?—Of the Bombay Presidency. With respect to the 
expenses of litigation in the courts, I have another grievance to mention to the 
Committee. Parties engaged in civil suits are obliged to undergo heavy expenses 
for stamped papers. The revenue derived under this head to the Government is 
to a very large amount ; every plaint in the original suit, and petitions to both 
courts of appeal, are required to be written upon stamped paper, of certain value, 
from 1 to 2,000 rupees, according to a certain scale, regulated by the amount 
of the suits ; besides all supplementary sheets annexed to the plaints or petitions 
of appeal, all pleadings, exhibits, durkhast, powers of attorney, and all papers 
or documents, in any way relating to the suit, are not admitted in the court unless 
they are upon stamped paper, of the value varying from four annas to four rupees. 
It will be found on reference to the scale of charges in a suit, where the claim 
is from 25 to (3,ooo rupees, the cost of only a single sheet in the first instance, 
exclusive of all other stamps required to continue the proceedings, is. from 4 to 
10 4 per cent., which, when the case is carried for appeal to the Sudder Court, 
increases to from 10 to 32 per cent. 

3899. Chairman .] If that stamp tax were taken off, would not it involve the 
necessity of some other tax being imposed ?—Yes, I think so, but in suits to a 
flinall amount of value, people are subject to from 20 to 25 per cent, upon a 
single paper, and that is a great hardship ; I think that that at least should be 
abolished. 

3900. Sir T. H. Maddock.'} If you were to abolish that tax, do yon think it 
would be practicable to introduce a system of making the losing party in a suit, 
pay a certain sum, whether it were the plaintiff or defendant to the suit?—It 
might answer the purpose, and probably would prevent the people going into 
court. 

3901. It would prevent them going into court on false and frivolous grounds ? 
—Yes, probably. 

3902. Mr. Fitzgerald .] Do you mean that a sum of money should be paid by 
the losing party to the Government?—To the revenue; I think if a different tax 
could be substituted it would be desirable. 

3903. Would not you consider the sum so to be paid by the losing party, in 
the light of a tax on the administration of justice ?—It would be; but I think if 
supernumerary offices and sinecures were abolished there would be no necessity 
for the substitution of any other taxes whatever. 

3904. You would not approve of a tax on the administration of justice?—No. 

3905. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Such a tax you consider would limit litigation ?— 
Yes.' 

3906. Chairman .] Have you anything further to add to your former evidence ? 

—On turning to the Acts of the Legislative Council, I have already pointed out to 
the Committee what grievance the natives suffer by the operation at the Act 21, 
of 1850. 1 now respectfully beg to refer to Act 15> of 1844. It was hurried into 

a law in order, as it was stated in its preamble, to equalise the average price of 
salt in the presidency of Fort St. George and Bombay. The excise duty was 
suddenly increased from eight annas to one rupee, equal to 100 per cent, more 

than 
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chan what was already imposed in 1838. The people were unable to bear the J* Peitonfee* 
burden of the increased tax on one ot the necessaries of life, and became so di&» ~~— 
satisfied that, in the city ot Surat, they marked their sense of their oppression 5 May 
by closing their shops, which put an entire stop to business ; and for some clays 
the inhabitants were in tumult. Under these circumstances, the Government 
was obliged to suspend the operations ot that Act, and in the following year it 
was repealed by Act 9, and the duty was partially reduced to 12 annas per maund, 
which was still burdensome. The right and interest of landed proprietors in the 
Bombay Presidency have been seriously affected by the operations of the Act 31, 
oi 1850, which prohibits the construction of works for the manufacture of salt on 
their estate; they are thus subjected to loss, and deprived of the means of making 
their waste lands productive. With respect to the Legislative Council, l would 
respectfully suggest, that it should be formed upon a different principle altogether* 

When any Act is required to be passed into a law, it always originates with the 
Government of that Presidency to which it relates, consequently it is apparent 
that the Legislative Council ot India is not the initiative power for /raining any 
law which does not relate to the sister Presidencies. It would be most advanta¬ 
geous to the people if a legislative body were constituted at each of the Presi¬ 
dencies, consisting ol the Governor and his Council, the chief justice pf Her 
Majesty s Supreme Court, the senior judge of the Sudder Dewahriy Adawlut, and 
three respectable native gentlemen, selected and appointed by the Government. 

They should be empowered to meet periodically to form laws and regulations, 
and discuss the same with open doors, to bear the public by their counsel in case 
they have any objection to the passing of such laws, and after mature delibera¬ 
tion they should submit such draft, it approved by the majority of the members, 
to the Supreme Legislative Council of India for their approval, which Council should 
consist of the Governor-general of India and his Council, the chief justice of Her 
Majesty s Supreme Court, the chief justice of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and 
three respectable native gentlemen, appointed by the Government. That Council 
should also discuss and deliberate upon all matters with open doors, and they 
should have the power ot confirming or repealing any law, in the same manner 
that the Upper House of Parliament has in this country. If the Governor-general 
may dissent from the opinion of the majority of the Council, he should be em¬ 
powered upon his *own responsibility to suspend any Act till reference be made 
to the governing authority in this country for their final decision. 

3907. Mr. IlumeJ Have you any knowledge of the Hindoo law of adoption, 
anti in what way the right of adoption, when disputed, is settled by the Company's 
courts?— I have seen many instances in which the law has been administered 
accoiding to the different books of Hindoo law. If I remember rightly, in failure 
of regular issue, the party adopts the son of his next of kin, that is, of his brother iri 
the first instance; »f the brother has no children, then he adopts the child of his 
cousin, or next relation. 

39°b. In what way has that been carried out; has it been generally curried out 
by the Government, or do you know of Instances to the contrary ?—! think it is 
generally carried out; in some instances it has not been so; I believe the present 
Prince of the Gwalior State is an adopted son ; Holkar is an adopted son also. 

39 ° 9 * Do you know any instances in which adoption has been refused?— 

It was refused in the case of the Rajah of Mandvee, and in the Sattara case. 

39 10 - Among what class ot native chiefs ?—In Sattara, the prince was inde¬ 
pendent. The Rajah of Mandvee was dependent. 

3911. Can you state what opinion has been formed upon the refusal in the case 
of Sattara ? —Adoption is one ot the Hindoo laus, and I think it was unjust that 
the adopted son of that prince was not recognised. 

3912. Sir T. II. Maddock .] You stated on the last occasion, that an Act had 
been passed ny the Legislative Council, which is knownjn India by the name of 
the Missionary Act; that is, Act 21, of 1850; you say that that gave a great deal 
of offence to the natives on account of their rights having been taken away by the 
operation of that Act; you added, that you believed it violated a principle of their 
religion to an extent which you described ; are you aware whether those natives 
who complained of the passing of that Act and of its operation, ever urged that, 
it was in direct opposition to an Actof Parliament r—I believe they have mentioned 
that in ifi'eir petition. 
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*401 3- Are you aware whether the Legislature of India has any power to pass 
an Act which is in direct violation of any such Act. of Parliament r—Not any. 


L .— an Act wnicn is m unat > -- , . 

* m -«»• ana it it I believe mentioned in the last chatter that, ,n 


regard shall be had to the religion and customs of the country ; but this Act was 

against that particular authority. 

' 0014. You have expressed an opinion that the Legislative Council of lndm 
should consist of certain functionaries, and that to those lunctionaues sboul 
added a certain number of native gentlemen selected by the Government , do 
you not consider that it would be especially necessary to have such a J s,sta " •' 
from native gentlemen, when laws are under consideration which duectly affect 
the religion, and the customs, and the interests of the natives, both the gentlemen 
and the 3 common people of India?—It is quite desirable that they should have a 
voice in the Legislative Council, and that they should also point out to the autho¬ 
rities in what respect the law militates against their religion and then feelings. 

3 )1 Do the natives of India, as far as you are aware, consider it a spec,a 
grievance that laws of this description affecting them and their interests, amt 
Son should be passed merely by a body of Englishmen, without any advice 
or co-operation on their part ?—They consider that it is a violation ot die con¬ 
stitution which the British Government established when they conquered the 

C0 qAl6. Mr. Hume.'] Tn the same answer to which allusion has now been made, 
you state that the proceedings of the Legislative Council do not give sa n.ac ion 
fo the people of India, because the Acts are passed with closed doors ?-\es. 

,01- Are the Committee to understand, that if the legislative pioceedmgs 
affectim* the natives were carried on with open doors, and the parties could be 
heard in support of their own particular privileges, that would give satisfaction to 
the natives of India?-I mean that all Acts passed by the Legislative Comic.l 
of India should be first considered in conference with some of the natives, 
whether affecting their religion or their property, or the revenue ; because w lei 
they are paving the revenue, I think they should be consulted as to how the 

n ZT^ 2 < Stote,o understand that .be natives keen it, uttad fine 
declaration of .he British Parliament, and the declaration of ^ Com^y, that 
thev would secure to the natives the continuance of their customs and us _• 
according to^ie respective laws ?-Yes, they consider that the promise winch the 
British Government made to them has been violated by themselves. 

30 1 Q If a law or an order is made and published to alter the law of a< np l *°n> 
either as regards Hindoos or Mahomedans, do you consider the natives ought to 
be heard, or ought; to have an opportunity of defending their own practices m some. 

passed with, closed doors, it is against such practice 
thaPyon complain?—I complain of the closing of the doors, and also that when 
they petition against any grievances the petition is not attended to. 

"Jpj i. Do you mean to say that petitions have been presented and not attended 

t0 oq 22 1 Can you refer to any particular instances of that neglect r —Hie Act 21, 
r%o. is one instance; tod I think ,hev petitioned abouf the srft du^lso.. 


of 


1 Xuo. is one instance; auu 1 mm*. • . , 

023. Have they ever presented any petitions in respect ot any usages which 

yf 0 * J a .1 £ _ LlL.mSnfr)_.V<v« thiftV HaVG. 


they Live been prevented from following r—Yes they have. 
iCnivs. Hn vnn rpmiMiiher in what cases ?—With respect t< 


3924. Do you remember in what cases ?—With respect to the violation of their 


lights and religion. 


Jlla <uiti iciiRiuii. . 1- 

3021 Sir T. Ii. Maddock. ] Has the Government ever passed any law to altei 
thc 9 Hmdt,o littv of adoption r —Act 2., of . « 5 o, was one .. Inch particularly 

affected the natives. x T „ 

3926. It did not affect the ordinary law ot adoption .-No.-. 

That Art merely enabled a man who was fin outcast Hindoo to succeed 

to property which could be legally enjoyed only by a pure Hindoo ; was not that 

80 SI e Mr. KnM Yon stated that the Rajah of Sahara was an indepea- 
deni prince ; are you awarfc of the terms of the treaty or engagement undei whica 
he was placed on the throne r I think I am. , w 

3929. You have seen it?—Yes, many years ago. ^ ^ 
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3930. Are you aware that by that engagement he is bound not to act in any 
matter against the advice, or without the advice, of the British Resident at his 
court ?—Yes, there is a particular stipulation on that subject. 

393!. Does that look like the position of an independent prince ; should you 
call that man independent who is bound to act in no case without the advice of 
another?—I spoke of the communications which the prince required to be carried 
on with any other State, that he should in that case act by the advice of the 
Company’s Government. 

3932. Did not it refer to the internal arrangements of his own territories 
also ?—No, I think not. 

3933. Was not he bound to correspond with nobody except through the British 
'Government?—I do not remember that. 

3934. Mr. Elliot.] Do you approve of the abolition of suttees ?—Yes. 

393;j. Do you also approve of the abolition of infanticide?—I do; it was not 
the Hindoo law ; it was merely a usage. 

3936. Do you suppose that if any Hindoos had sat in the Legislative Council 
to enact laws, for the purpose of abolishing those customs, that abolition would 
have had their concurrence?—I am not aware. 

3937. Do you think that any Hindoos sitting in the Legislative Council would 
have given their consent to the passing of the law for the abolition of suttees ?— 
They might have done so ; those who had a knowledge of Hindoo law might have 
•concurred. 

3938. Sir T. II. MaddockJ] Are you aware whether any Hindoo sovereigns 
have prohibited the practice of suttee in their own dominions, of their own free 
will ? — Almost all of them have prohibited it. 

3939. Mr. Mangles. 1 Are you aware whether a much larger body of Hindoos 
did not petition against the law abolishing suttees than they have against any 
other bill r—They did petition, Gut they did it in ignorance of their own law and 
religion. 

3940. Did they not send home an agent and pay that agent to agitate the matter 
here ?—That lam not aware of. 

3041. Mr. Elliot .] When you say that native princes have abolished the 
practice of suttee in their own dominions of their own free will, are you not aware 
that that has been done entirely by the interference of the English* Government? 
—By the English Government, and I believe with the concurrence and the advice 
of some of the natives too. 

3942. Are not you aware that in fact the abolition of suttee among the native 
states has taken place entirely at the instance, and by the exercise of the mild 
authority which the Resident possesses in the native courts ?—I admit that; but it 
was with the advice and concurrence of many respectable natives, who assisted 
the Government to pursue that course. 

3943. Mr. Hume.'] Are the Committee to understand that the suttee was not 
agreeable to the Hindoo law, and that many natives of consequence and rank 
joined the British Government in putting an end to it?—Yes. 

3944. Mr. Hardinge .] When you say that the petitions were not attended to, 
do you mean that the English Government gave no answer whatever to the peti¬ 
tions ?—The law was passed notwithstanding. 

3945. You said that generally speaking the petitions were not attended to, do 
you mean that no notice was taken of them and no answer given, nor any reasons 
assigned for the passing of the law ?—Some answers might have been given, still 
t he measure wag passed. 

3946. Mr. Hume.] Are the Committee to understand that their remonstrances 
against the change were not attended to ?—-That was iny meaning, 

3947. Yotf have stated to the Committee to-day, that before the change of any 
important usage or custom takes place, the natives, you think, ought to be heard, 
and public notice of it given ?—Yes. 

3948. Sir C. IV00J.] Are you at all aware if the Members of the Council at 
Calcutta, where the legislation takes place, do communicate in any way with the 
intelligent natives upon subjects of legislation?—I am living in Bombay, and 
1 am not aware of what takes place at Calcutta. 

3949* Mr. Labouchere.] Have you resided in'Calcutta for any length of time ? 
—For a.few months. 

0.10. A3 3950* On 
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3950. On one occasion or more than one occasion r —On only one occasion. 

3951. Mr. Hume.] Do you say of your own knowledge that remonstrances 
against changes affecting the natives have been made in Bombay, and that no 
attention has been paid to them?—In many instances. 

3953. Can you mention any particular occasion ?—I am not prepared to 
specify any now. 

Frederick James Ilalliday , Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

3953. Chairman .] HAVE you had under your consideration the present con¬ 
stitution of the Indian Government at home ?—Yes, I have not been able to avoid 
considering the subject. 

3954. With regard to the different existing authorities, do you approve of the 
present mode of electing the Directors by the Court of Proprietors?—I must 
speak upon a subject of that sort entirely from an Indian point of view, and with 
the bias upon tire subject which I believe generally prevails amongst men of my 
profession in India, and with great necessary ignorance as to the state of things 
in this country, and the possibility of any alterations which might not occur to 
my uninstrupted mind ; but. speaking in that way 1 must say that it. does not 
occur to me that the present mode of selecting the Directors of the East Iudia 
Company is a very good one. It seems to men in India generally not to furnish 
a guarantee for the best possible persons being selected, and to oppose certain 
obstacles in the way of an entry into the court, such as expense, and a long, 
tedious, and sometimes unpleasant canvass, which seem to have a tendency 
occasionally to deter fit men from presenting themselves for election. 

39.5,5. Are you prepared to suggest any other mode of electing the Directors 
which would obviate the objections which you have staled?— It is exceedingly 
difficult for me to speak upon such a subject. I am profoundly conscious of my 
o.wn inexperience in all matters in this country, and I continually feel that the 
suggestions which I may make upon a subject of that description are made in 
ignorance of the working of English institutions, and therefore are probably ex¬ 
ceedingly crude and insufficient. I cannot sav, myself, that I have been able 
to imagine any*better mode of appointing the Directors, but I have heard other 
modes spoken of, to which I may perhaps give more or less preference, still with 
great diffidence of my own capability to judge on such a matter. I have heard it 
proposed that they should he nominated by the Crown. I have heard it proposed, 
also, that they should he partly elected as at present, and partly elected by the 
body of Directors themselves. I have heard it proposed, also, that they should be 
elected by the holders of East India stock here and in India. Of those methods 
of appointments or election I comess, on the whole, I am inclined to prefer, 
w ith great reserve and diffidence as before, the plan of electing them as at present, 
for the most part, and as vacancies occur, allowing a portion to be nominated, say 
one-third or one-fourth, as the case may be, by the Directors themselves. It 
appears to tne that you would then perhaps have greater security, on the whole, 
tor the selection of fir. persons than you have at present, and you would at all 
events open a door for the election into the court of those fit persons who are 
occasionally found in circumstances which deter them or render it unfit or im¬ 
possible for them to incur the expense, and delay, and trouble of a canvass. 

3956. Would you allow the Court of Directors to have the absolute nomina¬ 
tion of that portion which you mention, a quarter or a third, or should it he 
subject to the approval of the Crown, or the sanction of Parliament?—I should 
suppose that the sanction of Parliament, in whatever way it was proper to be 
conveyed, would be the best mode of checking the appointments ; it does not 
appear to me advisable that there should be a veto in the hands of the Crown. 

3957. Practically, from your knowledge of India, was it felt in India that the 
Court of Directors was composed of persons not fully acquainted with the wants 
and the interests of the country over which they were placed as governors ?— 
There are different opinions prevailing in India among different classes of men. 
It is perhaps one of the evils of the present system that everybody finds one 
branch or other of the Government to abuse. Some people attribute every evil 
to the,Court of Directors, and some every evil to the Board of Control; but 
£ here is a notion certainly in India that the one is hostile and antagonistic to the 

other,. 
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other, and that by their mutual antagonism, obstructions and difficulties are 
thrown in the way of good government. I think among tolerably informed per¬ 
sons in India there is a wish that the two could be made, if compatible with the 
existing institutions and form of government in England, to act with greater 
harmony and unanimity as one body instead of two ; as one constitution of 
government instead of two antagonistic bodies. 

3958. Do you mean that more authority should be transferred to the Hoard of 
Control, or do you mean that the Court of Directors should have an increase of 
power ?—I think the idea which I have generally found to prevail upon that 
subject in India is, not that more power should be given to one than to the other, 
but that they should he brought into actual contact; that instead of transacting 
their business separate ly and chiefly by writing, the Minister for the Crown should 
come personally face to face with the Court of Directors, or whatever body may- 
exercise the present power of the Court of Directors, hear* their debates, under¬ 
stand and weigh and appreciate the reasons for and against any measure which 
may be under discussion, and then decide, as it were, judicially, having by that 
means been fully instructed by competent persons upon the measure before the 
Government. Certainly it has appeared to persons who hold a similar opinion to 
my- pwn in India, that, in this manner the Government would acquire greater weight 
and authority; that the decisions would be more instructed and weighty decisions; 
and that instead of being occasionally open to the imputation which, right or wrong, 
is very commonly thrown upon the measures of the Government in England, 
that they are dictated or suggested by irresponsible persons in one or other of the 
two offices of the Indian Government in London, they would be looked upon as 
the result of careful deliberation and full information possessed by the one 
Government acting in harmony and with the authority also of the Crown. 

3959. Are the Committee to understand that you wotild leave the relative 
powers of the two bodies as they now are, only requiring that the representative 
of the Crown in England should confer viva voce with the Court of Directors, 
and listen to their opinions ?—-The notion which prevails is, that at present 
the business is first arranged, say, an answer to a despatch from India, by the 
chairman and deputy-chairman of the court; that, in’ the form of a previous 
communication, the assent; in one way or other, of the President of the Board 
of Control is obtained to this despatch, with or without alterations, as the case 
may be; that it. is then sent to a committee of the court, who deliberate Upon 
it with the full knowledge that the chairman and deputy-chairman, and the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, which last functionary has absolute power to dictate 
the final order, are already committed to a written opinion upon the subject in 
hand. It then goes before the general court, who have to deliberate upon it, 
subject, to what may appear to some, the disadvantage that their deliberations, 
however ably they may be conducted, whatever light they may throw upon the 
subject, are entirely unknown, except at second-hand, to the President of the Board 
of Control, who ultimately has to decide upon the matter. It certainly has 
appeared to many persons in India, under these circumstances, that it would be 
better, supposing all parties to retain their present powers, that measures of that 
sort should be first of all digested in a subordinate committee, and then debated 
in the court, in the presence of the great functionary of the Crown, who has 
the power ultimately, on his Parliamentary responsibility, of deciding upon the 
matter, that he would decide with better information, and that the court would 
deliberate independently with more zeal and more devotion to the subject in hand, 
and that the result would be a weightier and better Government. 

3960. Supposing the names to remain as they are, would you require that the 
President of the Board of Control should be guided by the ultimate decision of 
the court ?—Not at all ; I imagine that the President of the Board of Control 
must of necessity have in the end, as he has now, the absolute power, subject to 
his Parliamentary responsibility, to decide as he will. IJe has that, as 1 suppose, 
now; but he exercises that power at considerable disadvantage, as it appears to 
me, compared with the manner in which he would exercise it if he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing w hat, well-informed men, devoting themselves to the subject, 
had to say or might say upon every matter on which he had to decide. 

3961. Would you allow those discussions to be public ?—No ; it appears to me 
that it would be altogether inconvenient, and I may say impossible, to have those 
discussions public. 1 should have 110 objection to its being known in ary instance, 
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F. J. HallidayMtq. as indeed it could not help being known, that the President of the Board of 

_Control had decided contrary to the opinion of the majority; but the actual dis- 

5 May 1853. cussions need not be public. Parliament is, I suppose, the place in which that 
sort of discussion should take place. 

39b2. Supposing the President of the Board of Control to decide against the 
opinion of the majority of the Court ot Directors, would it be desirable to esta¬ 
blish some record in the office of such a difference of opinion?—-I imagine that at 
present the members of the court have the power of recording written protests or 
dissents in those cases in which the President of the Board of Control decides 
against their opinion, even though they be a minority, and therefore 1 should see no 
objection to the same course being pursued when the President of the Board ot 
Control decided against the majority. 

3963. Are the Committee to understand that your object would be, that the 
governing authority, the President of the Board of Control, should have oppor¬ 
tunities of ascertaining the opinions of individual Directors, and should not rely, 
as he does now, upon the written opinions of the majority ?—Quite so. I 
suppose that it is not by any means every despatch which represents fully all the 
reasons for the despatch ; besides which, “it is right that the minority should be 
heard as well as the majority ; in fact, tnat the President of the Board of Control 
should hear both sides before coining to a decision. It appears to me also that he 
should hear them under the cheek of the presence of their colleagues in open 
debate, and not as he may, I suppose, even do now if he thinks fit, by sending 
for them one by one, and heariiig them in private; I should think that that mode 
of hearing their opinions w’ould not be so advantageous as hearing them in the 
face and in the presence of the rest of the court. 

3964, You said, in your previous evidence, that by the previous communication 
the opinion of the President of the Board of Control was elicited, and declared 
before the judgment of the Court of Directors; is there any evil in that? I said 
it appeared to me that it must of necessity be so, and that that appeared to me to 
be a disadvantage. It certainly does appear to me that it must be a disadvantage 
where the person who is ultimately to decide upon a measure to be debated by a 
deliberative body, has in any shape expressed a leaning one way or the other,, 
especially if he has gone the length of actually approving of a despatch which must 
take one side of a given question. That, perhaps, cun now scarcely be avoided 
in a number of cases, and he must to a certain extent commit himself to an 
opinion which afterwards the majority of the court may occasionally differ from,, 
and it seems to me that the court in their deliberations will be at a disadvantage 
as well as the President of the Board of Control, in his decisions, by that mode of 
transacting the business. 

3965* Your opinion is that if it wore known in India that the I resident oi the 
Board of Control had the means of ascertaining the opinion of the majority ot 
The Directors, in open discussion, that would give more strength to bis authority as 
conveying the assurance that he was aware ot all the arguments tor and against a 
particular measure ?—I speak entirely as to the opinion in India, and the view 
taken of the government in India, not being at all competent to speak ol it in 
■ reference to affairs in this country ; but so speaking, I have no hesitation in saying 

that the acts of the Government thus c onstituted would be received in India as ot 
much greater weight and authority than the acts ot the Government as it is con¬ 
stituted at present, by natives as well as by Europeans. 

3966. Is there any practical objection to the present constitution and functions 
of the Secret Committee, as regards the Government of India ?—As we under ¬ 
stand the functions of the Secret Committee in India, they are merely mechanical. 
The Committee is not called on to give any advice, nor is the President of the 
Board of Control obliged to consult its members; and, as I understand, it might be 
considered, perhaps, as an act of presumption if they were to offer any advice 
upon any matter t.o a President of the Board of Control who was not disposed to 
receive it. 1 still think, with avowed ignorance of what takes place,^ but speaking 
merely from what is supposed in India, that so long as consideraoie ignorance 
prevailed in India as to the constitution of the Secret Committee, it might answei 
a certain purpose that despatches should be signed by three members of the 
Court of Directors, because it kept up the notion that the Court of Directors 
were still the governing body; but the time has gone by for keeping up that 
notion, and it is, I think, beginning to be known, and will, year by year, be more 
generally known, that those three important members ot the Court of Directors do, 
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in fact, in signing those despatches, perform what is apt to be considered as a 
somewhat degrading office; for they certainly are made to sign what they never 
wrote, as if it was theirs ; and it has become notorious, or is supposed necessarily 
to follow, that in a number of cases they sign what they actually disapprove of. 
The prevalence of such a notion in India, with regard to*an important function in 
an important department of the three most important members of the Court of 
Directors, cannot fail to lower those members, and through them the Court, and 
through them the Government, in the eyes of the natives ol India. The truth in 
these matters will become more and more known every day. These appear to mo to 
be the objections to the present system. As to the remedy, I see no reason why, sup¬ 
posing the former suggestion to meet with any degree of favour, the same principle 
should not be carried out with reference to the Secret Committee ; that is, that the 
Secret Committee should not only be enabled, hut obliged, to give their opinions, 
and in that case, I think, they should be written opinions, upon every matter 
coming before them, and that the President of the Board ot Control should decide 
upon his responsibility, either with or against the opinion of the Committee, but 
in his own name, and that the despatch should go out avowedly as the despatch 
of the President of the Board of Control, by and with the advice of the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors. 

'3967. You would not increase the powers of the Secret Committee, you would 
oniy give them the power of representing their opinions to the Minister?— That is 
all which ever occurred to me. 

3968. I understand you to say that you would leave the final and responsible 
decision to the President of the Board of Control ?— Yes, I should ; whether he 
decides in conformity with or against the opinion of the committee. 

3969. Would you require that the Secret Committee should sign the despatch, 
or should the despatch bear only the signature of the President of the Board of 
Control ?— As to the person who signs, I am not so conversant with the forms 
adopted here as to he able to say, hut I should wish that the Government should 
be avowedly carried on in the name of the Crown, and that whatever form of 
signature or method of sending out the despatch were adopted, that principle 
should be carried out ; I think it would very much increase the weight and 
authority of the Government in India. With the great body of the uninstructed 
natives, for a long while past, the idea has prevailed that the Government of India 
is fanned out to a company, and though in years past they were puzzled to under¬ 
stand what the Company meant, I think they now generally fancy that it is a 
company of merchants; and though 1 have nothing whatever to allege against the 
general Government heretofore, since I have known it as so constituted, it is quite 
certain that this idea has a tendency to lower, or at all events, to give inadequate 
notions of the Indian Government, seeing that the idea of farming the Govern¬ 
ment in any country must be a low notion, and it is a notion which the natives 
of India, from old traditions, and old historical recollections of the connexions of 
farmers with matters of Government administration in that country, cannot 
entertain compatibly with exalted ideas of the Government under which they 
live. Besides, the fact is coming out day by day, and as you enlighten the natives 
it must come out, that after all the Government is effectually that of the Crown, 
and I am not aware of any reasons, looking at it in an Indian point of view, why 
what is the fact should not* be stated and publicly made known. 

3970. Do you think there is any practical loss of power to the Government of 
India by its being carried on in the name of the Company r— I think there is ; one 
sees every day in India, among the natives, a disposition, erroneous, and preju¬ 
diced, and ignorant it may be, but still undoubtedly prevailing, to exalt anything 
which belongs to the Crown over anything that belongs to the Company; in tjie 
army, officers are proud of being in the Queen’s army; I think’ that a dis¬ 
position may he traced among the officers of the Indian army to desire that 
they should be considered or placed upon the same footing with the Queen’s 
officers generally ; so in other things, the Queen’s judges and all officers belong¬ 
ing to the Crown are looked on in a higher light than officers belonging to the 
Com pan v 

3971. Do you think that that feeling which you have mentioned, that the 
Government was farmed out td the Company, would be removed it the Government 
were carried on in the name of the Sovereign of this country, but powers were 
delegated at certain periods as regards the machinery of the Government to a body, 
constituted like the Company ? — 1 confess that, according to my crude notions of 
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M.mmm the subject, it appears to me that the adoption of any such scheme as this would 

- be inconsistent with any legislation tor a term ; I speak with the greatest possible 

5 May 1853. ignoranc® upon a matter of this sort, and- am unwilling to speak upon it at all ; 

but it certainly did not enter into my comprehension, in speaking of a scheme ot 
this description, that there should be, as it were, a Bill for 20 years, or lor 10 
years, or any number of years, but that a measure should be adopted and passed 
at once, subject to alteration, next year or the year alter, as the case might be, 
and the Government being thenceforward the Government ot the Crown, there 
would be no room for any delegation of authority for one term or anotner. 

<1072 Whether for good or evil, that would involve a complete change in the 
system of Government'in India, u ould not it ?—-Not at all in the system of Govern¬ 
ment in India; I do not understand that it would involve any change except one 

of name, and scarcely even that. . , 

Q070 Would not your plan involve to a great degree the necessity for some 
change, so as to place the appointments under the control ot the Crown, with the 
sanction of Parliament ?—1 think to answer that question as it ought to be an¬ 
swered, 1 should possess more knowledge of things m this country than 1 cun 
nretend to. I have said what I have said entirely as from India, and speaking in 
an Indian point of view. I am very ignorant of things m this country. Still, I 
mav say this much, that I do not see any necessary connexion between the dis¬ 
tribution of the patronage as at present exercised by the court, and this alteration, 
which seems to me but a trifling alteration alter all, in the method ot carrying on 
the business. As I understand it, it is merely a substitution of the open and 
avowed authority of the Crown, instead of the use of the name of the Company, 
and actually bringing the Minister of the Crown face to face with the Court of 
Directors, instead of his deciding upon their propositions without seeing them, and 
without hearing their debates. Further than that, it does not appear to me 
that there is any serious alteration, and no organic alteration in anything 1 have 

M 1 r qo74 C< You were understood to say, that your idea would be not to grant the 
' rroverning power to any body for a limited period, but to retain the power always 
within the control of the Crown, subject to such changes as might be deemed 
desirable from year to year; would it be possible under such a system, to maintain 
the secondary power which now exists, and to leave to that secondary power all its 
present power of conferring appointments and its present authority r i still to 
not quite see the connexion; I suppose that even in this country, under the 
Government of England, there are secondary powers, and boards and bodies 
under the Crown, who exercise patronage. This body, I presume might stiil ex¬ 
ercise such patronage. But as I have already said with respect to the compati¬ 
bility or incompatibility of this scheme with English institutions, i desire to speak 
with the sireatest possible hesitation and diffidence. or 

3975 * Would you make the troops in India the Queen’s troops?—I am not 

aware of any objection to their being so. ^ 

3<)7fi. You would make the officers of the army Queens officersr—i am not 

aware of any objection to it, but the contrary. . . 

3077 Though they were not appointed by the direct authority of tne Grown . 
—They would be appointed by a body acting with the concurrence of the Ministers 

of the Crown. ^ ir 

p.)7S. Sir G. Grey.] Holding their commissions from the Grown, like officers 

in the Queen’s army ■?—1 suppose they would. . . 

3979. Retaining it as a separate service?—As a local army, belonging to the 

( H !q 8 o. Not allowing- an officer to be transferred from a regiment, in India to a 
regiment elsewhere ?—That involves a military question, with which I am not 
competent to deal ; I do not see any difficulty in having a local army oi that des¬ 
cription bi longing to the Grown. . . . D • 1 

0981. Chairman. | Would you keep the three armies in the three I residencies, 
as separate armies under the Company’s authority ?—Under the authority of 
this Government, as so constituted. There would be still three separate local armies, 
as at present; there would be the army of the Queen’s Government of India, m 
Bengal, the army nf the Queen’s Government of India, in Madias, and the army 

of the.'Queen’s Government of India, in Bombay. 

•3982, Under the control of the Horse Guards here ?—lhat is so purely a 
military question, that I feel quite unable to answer it. _ _ , 

3903. lou 
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3983. You see the difficulty which would occur if it were not so. The Queen’s 
troops here under the control of the Horse Guards would still be a distinct body 
from the Queen’s troops in India, under the control of the Company, or whatever 
secondary agency might be established?—The fact I see, but I do not see the 
difficulty, probably from my ignorance of English institutions. I do not see why 
that particular branch of the Queen’s army should not be controlled by military 
secretaries or clerks under this governing body, appointed for the purpose of gov¬ 
erning India, just as the Indian army is controlled now by functionaries of that 
description. 

3984. Mr. Ellis.] Do you think any discontent might arise on the part of the 
officers of the separate army in India, on account of not being admitted to the 
same privileges that the officers of the Queen’s army at home possessed ?—No, it 
does not occur to me that it would be so. At the present moment there is 
occasionally a little heart-burning between the two services, partly ot that descrip¬ 
tion ; something of the same sort might remain, but I think it would be less, and 
I think it would be of small importance. 

3985. Mr. V. Smith, j From whom would you propose that the officers should 
receive their commissions ?-—I suppose, in form, the commission would be from 
the Queen. 

3986. In the one case they are obtained by purchase, and in the other by pat¬ 
ronage. At present you are aware that commissions in the Company’s army are 
given by the Court of Directors ; the commissions of the Crown are by purchase; 
would you propose that the existing system should still remain ?—I do not myself 
see any objection to a system of purchase being introduced into the Indian army, 
but whether it were by purchase or by patronage, the commissions might still run 
in the name of the Queen, as they do at present. 

3987. Sir C. Wood.'] Would not the difference between the three local 
armies of which you speak and the Queen’s troops, after the change which you 
have proposed, be precisely, or as nearly as may be, the same as exists at this 
moment ?■—There would be no difference except in name. 

3988. Mr. V. Smith. ] Do >ou think that a mere difference in name, it it pro¬ 
duced no other change, would have much tendency to allay any dissatisfaction 
which may be felt at present ?—I have not proposed the alteration with the view 
of allaying any dissatisfaction ; the alteration follows almost of necessity upon the 
other suggestion which I made for the purpose of improving the Government of 
India. I said that it might be pleasing to the officers ot the array to be the 
servants of the Crown rather than of the Company, but I did not propose that as 
a method of improving the army or of allaying dissatisfaction. 

3989. Do you think if the army in India received the title ot the army of the 
Queen, but the officers were not admitted to perfect equality with the other troops 
of the Queen, it would not have the tendency rather to increase than to allay 
dissatisfaction ?—I cannot see that it would have any such effect. 

3990. Mr. Hume.] Would you, in fact, propose to make any alteration in the 
mode of promotion which is now carried on in the army ?—My idea is that it 
would continue as it is now, except that the name would be changed. 

3991. You did not intend that the influence of the Horse Guards, or any influ¬ 
ence from England, should interfere with the proceedings of the separate Govern¬ 
ments in India?—Nothing of the sort was in my mind. 

3992. Sir G. Greg. J The patronage would remain still, therefore, with the 
Court of Directors ?—The patronage would be with the Court of Directors, unless 
it should be thought fit that the appointments to the army in future should be 
given by purchase. 

3993. Mr. Elliot.] Do you think it would be possible to give them the name 
of the Queen’s at my, without running a great risk of the patronage ot thearray 
very soon falling into the hands of the Government? — That again is so purely 
an English question that I hesitate to answer it; it does not appear to me that it 
would follow of necessity. 

3994. Mr. Ellice.] At present the principal commands in India being given 10 
officers of the Queen’s army, do you think the officers of the local army in India, 
by whatever authority they might be governed, would be satisfied after the whole 
army was nominally the army of the Crown, if that system of the appointment 
of officer^ from the army at home were still carried on ?—I do not think you 
could avoid a certain amount of dissatisfaction, such as occasionally prevails at 
present; but I think if the distribution were fair, as t think it is now on the 
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5 May 1853. j reasonable ground for dissatisfaction, and all such dissatisfaction as the Govern¬ 
ment might care for. ... . . 

3PQ5- Should you consider it lair, that the superior militaiy appointments in 
India should be uiven to the small army at home rather than to the larger army 
of the Crown which would be constituted in India ?—The question occurs at this 
moment; officers occasionally ask that question, “ Why should not the superior 
commands be given to us?” You would have, perhaps, something of the same 
sort of dissatisfaction under the proposed system as you have now, but I think 
you would have no more, and probably less. 

oqqb Sir J. W. Hogg.'] I collect from your answers, that you think the best 
mode of governing India for the future, would be by a minister for India, aided by 
a council?—The form of government which I have supposed, in my answers to 
the previous questions, might certainly oe so denominated ; it would in effect be 
the government of a minister for India, with a council. 

9007. Similar to what the government of the colonies would be now, provided 
the 0 minister for the colonies were aided by a colonial council? f es, with this 
difference between the two cases; that the Council ot India, I suppose, would 
he elected by an independent body for the most part, and in any other case w hich 
I have heard supposed, the council for the colonies would lie nominated by I ar- 

liament or by the Crown. . , , . , » r . . 

5qqg. In that case would it not follow, absolutely of necessity, that the Minis¬ 
ter of the Crown, who was responsible for the Government of India, should 
have the appointment of the civil and military servants proceeding to India ? 

It does not appear to me to follow of necessity by any means, nor at all to follow 

on account of propriety. . . 

oqqn. You have stated, as your own opinion, and the opinion of others in India, 

that the present system is objectionable as having the appearance ot farming the 
Government; would not it be the worst description of fanning the Government, 
to leave the whole of the powers of the Government in the hands of a Minister 
of the Crown, and constitute a subordinate authority for no purpose whatever 
but that of distributing the patronage ?— If it were for no purpose whatever but 
the distribution of patronage, it might be so, but they would have the same powers, 
authorities, and duties, as they have at present; they would have the power of 
living advice, and they would give it with much more force, and much greater 
influence, and I apprehend they would have more strength and more authority m 

the Government of India than they have now. 

4000. You think it would be quite compatible with the working ot that sys em 
that the subordinate authorities should have the entire disposal and control of 
the patronage ?—I think the patronage would probably be a difficulty. With 
regard to the array it might be got rid of, perhaps, by a system ot purchase; 
with regard to civil appointments it might be reduced by giving a portion ot 
them alt prizes to certain institutions; but, as 1 said before, I am very conscious 
that this scheme may be beset by a thousand difficulties, arising out of t e 
English constitution, of which I am utterly unaware; and I have no notion of 
expressing it as anything particularly worthy ot notice, except as an idea winch 
is undoubtedly prevalent in the country from which I come, and among some of 
the officers whose opinions I desire upon this particular point to represent. 

4001 Of how many members would you think the council appointed to assist 
the Indian minister should consist?-! think they should be numerous. Accord¬ 
ing to vvhat I have before said, I think there should be precisely the number 
that exists at present. I have said that I desire to change none of the exist¬ 
ing institutions, except the manner of communication and the term tor which 

the Act has heretofore been passed. . 

4002. You stated that the objection which you entertained to the working of 
the present system of double government was, that the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, either generally were or were supposed to be antago¬ 
nistic • will you have the goodness to state to the Committee your giotinos lor 
forming that opinion?—I think what I said was, that the opinion prevailed, right 
or wrong, erroneous or otherwise, in very great ignorance ot the rea facts ot 
the case, that this was the position of the two authorities ; therefore, the nature 
of my statement does not render it necessary that I should state the grounds, 
for perhaps there were none. 
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. Did you hear or haVe you read the evidence of Mr. Melvill, the secre¬ 
tary to the East India Company, upon that subject?—I think I have read all 
his evidence. I do not particularly call to mind the statement which the Honour¬ 
able Baronet refers to, but I have read all his evidence. 

4004. Having read all that evidence, are you of opinion that it generally, or 
even frequently happens, that the Board of Control and the Court of Directors 
take different views upon public matters?—Since I have come to England I 
certainly have satisfied myself that the differences of that description between 
the two authorities are much more rare than I had imagined when in India; 
but that they do occur I have also satisfied myself, and that they occur upon 
some very important matters I know, and that they occur more frequently than 
I should have supposed to be desirable. 

400,5. Do you remember that Mr. Melvill gave the per-ccntage of cases in 
which the Chairs and the President of the Board of Control differed, and again 
gave the per-centage of cases in which the President of the Board of Control 
differed from the decision of the whole court ?—I recollect the fact, but I do not 
recollect the per-centage. 

400G, Yon stated, and stated very correctly, the course of proceeding with re¬ 
gard ta papers and despatches; does not that course, whatever faults it may have, 
ensure a full and accurate consideration of every subject matter that passes the 
authorities?—I have no doubt that all subjects which come before the Government 
as at present constituted, receive a very full and careful investigation ; but I think 
the investigation would be conducted under circumstances of greater advantage, 
if die major part of those engaged in the discussion were not previously aware 
that those in whom the ultimate decision lay had already committed themselves to 
an opinion upon the subject, and that in writing. 

4007. You stated that the fact of the President of the Board ol Control having 
formerly expressed an opinion, was rather inconsistent with the independent dis¬ 
cussion of a deliberate assembly. In Parliament in this country is not every 
measure introduced by a Minister previously to its general discussion ; and has 
not that Minister, and the Cabinet with whom he is associated, already formed an 
opinion before the measure is submitted to Parliament?—Yes, but the Minister 
may be out-voted, the President of the Board of Control never. 

4008. If the President of the Board of Control sits in the Court of Directors 
as you suggest, and takes a part in a vivd voce discussion, and overrules the deci¬ 
sion of the court, you are of opinion that, as at present, that decision of the Pre¬ 
sident should be final ?—Certainly. 

4009. Under the existing system, if the President of the Board of Control 
decides contrary to the opinion of the majority of the court, the majority of the 
court have the power of remonstrating, and by law can call upon the President 
of the Board of Control to state in writing his reasons for reversing the opinion 
of the majority of the court; do you not think that that provision of the law 
imposes a restraint upon the President of the Board of Control far exceeding 
what could exist if he were to preside at a vivd voce discussion ?—I have no doubt 
that it imposes a very useful restraint upon him ; I have no doubt that the present 
system does ensure a great deal of excellent and full discussion. I only say that 
I think the discussion would be better in the manner I have suggested, and would 
be conducted in a manner more likely to lead to a sound conclusion, at all events 
in a manner more satisfactory to those affected by the decision. 

4010. You speak generally of the feelings of the services in India, both civil 
and military ; with your experience, is it your opinion that the services in India, 
civil and military, are and have been satisfied w ith the existing system of Govern¬ 
ment, and satisfied with the treatment which they have received, and the atten¬ 
tion which their interests, as far as consistent with the public interest, have 
received ?—On the whole, undoubtedly. 

4011. You are not of opinion that any feeling of dissatisfaction exists in the 
service i —Not except in occasional cases; on the whole I think the services are 
very well satisfied; but the tendency in the services, I should say, is to attribute 
all the go ; d which befals them to the Court of Directors, and all the evil to the 
Board of Control. 

4012. Ii that is the general impression in India, and if you yourself participate 
in it, would not the natural deduction be, that it is desirable to increase the power 
of tim Court of Directors, and to diminish the authority of the President of the 
Board of Control ? — l have a full persuasion that this plan which i have ventured 
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to suggest, with the greatest possible.diffidence, would increase the power ol the 
court, and it is, in a great measure, with that view that I have ventured to suggest 
it. It appears to me that the court meeting with the Minister of the Crown face 
to face, each member of the court, well selected, and well informed, enforcing his 
own particular views of the questions under discussion in an oral debate, m a 
solemn assembly of that sort, would have much greater power and influence over 
the measures to be adopted by the Minister than they have at present. 

401However well acquainted, and however conversant with the woiking of 
the machinery of the Government in India, the civil and military servants of the 
Company are and have been, they have not been particularly conversant with the 
working of the system at home, have they r—Assuredly not. 

4014 The mode of working of the Secret Committee, and the powers of the 
President, and the members of that committee are clearly and distinctly defined 
by the Act of Parliament ?—They are. . 

4015. Notwithstanding that you say the mode of working of the Secret Gonri- 
rnittee was till lately wholly unknown in India?—I will not say it was wholly 
unknown; it was wonderfully little known. 

4016. Till of late very little was known about the matter?—Respecting the 
details, very little indeed was known, and a great deal was misunderstood. 

4017. The functions of the Secret Committee are confined by the statute to 
matters of war and peace and treaties with the native powers, where publicity 

would be injurious, are not they ?—They are. 

4018. The President of the Board having the chief, and indeed the sole power, 

I assume that the decision of the President of the Board is the decision of Her 
Majesty's Government ?—No doubt. 

4019. Would you see no difficulty in introducing any system which should con- 
btilute a little cabinet, that might be antagonistic to the cabinet which is tespori- 
sible to the country and somewhat embarrassing to them ? I dare say there 
might be some difficulties, but they do not appear to me to be of any great 
importance. On the whole, 1 think the advantages of such a system predominate 
over the disadvantages. 

4020. Do you think that any individual or body of men ought to have the 
power and authority of controlling or embarrassing the Queen’s Government, who 
are responsible for the good management and peace ot the Queen s territories 
throughout the world ?—Certainly not, nor do 1 imagine that this plan would 
control or even embarrass them to any appreciable degree. 

4021. While by the existing system the control in matters where secrecy is 
necessary is given entirely to the Queen’s Government, the Executive and Ad¬ 
ministrative Government is conceded to the East India Company. Under tit 
control of the Board of Control. 

4022. You have stated the proceedings so accurately that you doubtless know 
that the whole of the initiative rests with the Court o! Directors 1 -~I am aware of it. 

4023. With the control ot public opinion and the power of demanding fiom 

the Board an explanation 0) any alterations which may be made in their decision, 
do you not think that thjc system practically gives the Government of India, 
administrative and revenue, to the .East India Company ? 1 cannot but say still, 

that ultimately the Government of India is in the hands of the Minister of the 
Crown, seeing that he has the absolute control over everything which the Court 
of Directors may do or propose to do. 

4024. But assuming that the subordinate body, whether it be a council 01 the 
court, or whether it has the power of initiating, has the pow er of remonstrating, 
and has the power of demanding from the controlling authority the reasons for 
any alterations, is it or is it not your opinion that in a country like this, influenced 
so much by public opinion, it does practically give them, if not the whole Govern¬ 
ment, the chief control over the Government of India ?—It does no doubt give 
them the chief control, or at least a very important control over the Government; 
hut I think under the system I suggest they would have even more, and 1 desire 
they should have more. I think they should have the right of coming face to face 
with the Minister of the Crown. 

4025. In the system which you have suggested their discqssions would be 

private r—Yes. ....... , 

4026. Consequently they would not he known to the pubuc r—\!No more than 

are at present. 

4027. Then if the President over-ruled them you would not have what now 

exists, 
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exists, namely, the power of remonstrance of the one authority, and the reasons 
assigned in writing by the other?—You would have the previous remonstrance, 
and you might have the subsequent protest or dissent. 

4028. How could you know the previous remonstrance, inasmuch as you would 
have viva voce discussion, but no written remonstrance ?—An actual written re¬ 
monstrance even is not incompatible with my scheme, and might be introduced as 
a part of it. At all events, there might be written dissents after the measure had 
been adopted. 

4029. You said that one of the disadvantages at present was, that the President 
of the Board of Control had no means of knowing the opinion of the minority of 
the court except at second-hand ; are you aware that, any member of the minority 
has the power of recording a dissent, which coarse is very frequently resorted to, 
and that those written dissents are sent up for the consideration of the President 
of the Board of Control, with the determination of the majority, so that he sees 
not only the determination of the majority of the court, but the recorded 
opinions of the minority, if they choose to record them ?—No doubt; I am aware 
of that; and I think it a great advantage; what I have suggested seems to me to 
be only an additional advantage. 

4030. Would not that system of recording dissents and giving written remon¬ 
strances entirely disappear r—I think I have expressly said that I would continue 
the power of recording dissents in the bands of the minority. 

4031. If the President presided, and having presided determined against the 
opinion of the majority, for w hat purpose would you have the dissent recorded ; 
to what superior power could that dissent be submitted ?—In the first place the 
dissent might called for in Parliament; there is no objection to that that I am 
aware of; and, in the next place, a dissent under those circumstances would have 
the same authority that,a dissent has undgr present circumstances. 

4032. Would you constitute a Council for the Government of India, and make 
it a part of the constitution of the body, that whenever the minority differed from 
the majority there should lie an appeal to Parliament?—I would say, in answer 
to that question, that I have not presumed to constitute a Council for India at all; 
all 1 have presumed to do is to suggest that the existing Council for India should 
transact their business in a somewhat different way from that which is adopted at 
present; that whereas now they do not come as a body into personal contact with 
the President, and have no opportunity of debating and discussing their views 
before him, they should have it in future ; any other good means of discussion and 
debate which they at present have* they might still have, compatibly with this 
scheme, as far as I understand it. What 1 mean is rather to increase the power of 
the Court than to diminish it; and not to change the court as a council, or con¬ 
stitute a new council for India, hut only to alter* the working of the present 
system. 

4033. Mr. JElliceJ] You have been asked whether occasions of difference between 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors were rare, and whether according 
to Mr. MelviH s evidence there has riot been a general agreement between them. 
Have-not, as far as you possess information on theVubject, the occasions of difference, 
although very rare, been on questions which were of the greatest importance to 
tlrepinteiTsts of India? —I do not know that I am sufficiently acquainted with the 
facts to answer that question, except by giving the impression which exists on my 
mind, and which I know prevails in other people’s minds in India. I should say 
mv belief is, that differences of that kind do occur in very important cases; it I 
were asked to specify the cases I should probably be able to do so. , 

4034. Sir G. Grey. ] With regard to the higher appointments now made with 
the concurrence of the Crown and the Court of Directors, have you considered 
what would he the effect upon them of the plan you have recommended ; would 
you give to the proposed council the same power which is now possessed by the 
Court of Directors, or woidd you give to the Crown the absolute power oi making 
those appointments without any concurrence on the part ot the court ?—I should 
be glad to change the form of the present council, but I am very desirous ot stating 
that I. propose no new council. 

4035. Would you give to the Conn of Directors, constituted as you propose, 
the same power which they now possess ot withholding their concurrence trom 
appointments by the Crown, of the Governor-general, the Governors ot the Presi¬ 
dencies and the Commande.r-in-Chief?—-It seems to me to follow from the new 
mode of transacting the business which I have suggested, that no such differences 
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5 May 1853. measures of the President against the opinion of the majority. 

4036. Would you give the President, representing the Crown, the power to 

make all those appointments to which I have adverted, against the opinion of the 1 
majority of the council ?—Undoubtedly ; my notion is, that the President of the 
Board of Control in this mode of transacting the business should have complete 
power to do everything he pleased after hearing all that the court have to say 
upon the subject. ♦ 

4037. Then I need hardly ask you whether you would give the Court of 
Directors the power of recalling - the Governor-general ?—-The answer follows 
almost from the previous one. 

4038. Mr. V. Smith.] You have proposed that a proportion of the Directors of 
whom you meant to retain the same number, should be chosen by the Court of 
Directors themselves, would you propose that the court should select whom they 
pleased, without any security for the possession of the necessary qualification, or 
without any limits to their choice?—I would prefer to leave them to their own 
free choice. 

4039. You would not think it necessary to limit them to appointing persons 
who had had experience in service in India r—No ; I believe, generally speaking, 
they would select such persons ; but whether they selected them or selected other 
persons, 1 think they would select fit. persons, and probably titter than at 
present. 

4040. Suppose there were no period fixed for their term of power, do you con¬ 
ceive that persons would be willing to accept the direction ?—I do not see why it 
should deter them at all. 

4041. Have you any experience or know ledge of the system of canvass pursued 
for the purpose of entering into the direction?—Only at second or third hand. 

4042. Only from hearsay ?—Only from hearsay. 

4043. You stated, generally, that you considered it objectionable, and that you 
believed many persons were unwilling to subject themselves to it?—Yes. 

4044. You have heard, probably, the names of eminent persons who have 
declined to go throbgh the trouble of the canvass which is now necessary for a seat 
in the Direction ?—-I have. 

4045. You were asked by an Honourable Member whether you did not think 
the council you propose would embarrass the proceedings of the Government; 
have vou never known the present system embarrass the Government?—I have 
heard that the working of the present system did, on one important occasion, 
somewhat embarrass the Government. 

4046. At any rate, it is possible it might do so?—No doubt. 

4047. Is there anything in the system you propose that would be more embar 
rassinv to the Administration than the present system ?—l cannot see any reason 
why it should. 

4048. You stated that the Crown was more looked up to than the Government 
of the Company, from its power of appointment; have you ever known a civil 
servant appointed to be Governor-general of India?—I think Lord Teigmnouth 
was so appointed. 

4049. Do not you think that the system of the Crown always appointing 
political friends to the Governor-generalship of India might have led to the 
opinion which you state exists in India, as to the superior power of the Crown ?— 
I do not know that I said anything about the power of the Crown; I may have 
said something about the superior prestige of the Crown. 

4050. Mr. Labouchere.] Is it the fact the Government does always appoint a 
political friend to be Governor-general of India ?—The opinion prevails in India 
that the persons appointed as Govemors-general have been in almost every in¬ 
stance persons of great fitness and ability. 

4051. Persons of great political eminence and fitness for the situation ?—Of 
great fitness for the situation undoubtedly. 

4032. Are not you aware that Lord Dalhousie was not in party connexion w ith 
the Government that appointed him ?—I am aware of it. 

4053. Mr. Mangles?^ You spoke of your object and your belief being, that 
the plan which you have proposed would give more power to the Court of 
Directors than they have at present, and yet you propose to take away from them 
.the only absolute important power which they possess, that of recalling the 
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Governor-general and the Governors ?—No doubt in that particular I was mis¬ 
taken ; in that particular respect their power would be diminished. 

4054. Also you propose to take from them the power of objecting to any man, 
however unlit they might think him, whom the Minister of the Crown proposed 
as Governor-genera! r—Yes; because I think the Government of the day, after 
hearing what a capable body, such as I have supposed, had to sav, freely and fully, 
upon any matter of that sort, ought to decide. 

40.5,5. W ould not the effect of that be, to reduce them to a much lower degree 
of power than they at present possess?—Their power would be reduced. 

4056'. Would not it be a most serious reduction of their power? — I cannot 
suppose it would; the instances of their exercising the power of recall are, it is 
well known, very rare ; the instances of objection may be more frequent, inasmuch 
as they do not transpire; hut they might object even under the proposed system. 

4057. Is not the knowledge of their possessing, however unfrequently’ it may 
be exercised, such an ultima ratio, the only means they have of effectually enforcing 
their authority upou a distant Governor-general, that Governor-genral probably 
being a man of high political power and eminence in this country ?—No doubt, if the 
Court of Directors is to be reconstituted entirely upon its present footing, and to 
transact its business as it does now, I should argue strongly for the retention of the 
power ot recall, just as they have hitherto had it; but the power is given for a specific 
purpose in order to keep up the authority of this separate court, having certain 
powers of the Government delegated to it for specific objects. The reason for their 
exercising that particular power, under the new system, would no longer exist, 
and therefore it would fall by the necessity of the case; there would be nothing 
in the nature of the Court of Directors to render it desirable to continue this 
power simply for the sake of their having it, when the reason for it no loncrer 
existed. 

40,58. Would you not continue it for the sake of the prestige and the weight 
it would give to their authority ?—No, because under the system I propose the 
authority is to he that of the Crown. 

4059. You used the expression, “Farming the Government;” do you think 
the people of India believe that the Government of India is farmed to the 
Company, in the same sense that tiie taxes were farmed at the period you 
allude to?—They use precisely the same word in speaking of the renewal of 
the charter. They will talk with you as to the probability of the “ Ijureh” or 
“ farm ” being renewed, and, as far as I know, they have no other term to 
express it. 

4060. Is that not merely through the infirmity of their language; have they 
any word which signifies delegation ?—-They may have; 1 speak of the fact, and 
their use of the term carries with it a corresponding idea. 

4061. How would you translate “delegation” into Hindoostance; might not 
“ Ijareh” be a fair translation of that terra ?—It would rather signify farm or 
lease. 

4062. You said that, in fact, the Government was that of the Crown, and 
that the natives as they become more enlightened, will more and more under¬ 
stand it to be so ?—It is the case. 

4063. As they become more and more enlightened will not the mischief, which 
you consider arises from their notion ot a farm, disappear of itself?—It may in 
that sense no doubt, and does ; and yet there arises a proportionate weakness to 
the Government, from their seeing that the body held up as their apparent 
Governors are not their real Governors. Without wishing to speak irreverently, 
it has somewhat the appearance of a sham. 

4064. 1011 think it is beginning to be understood that the Government of 
India is that of the Crown ?—Yes; as the natives become enlightened, it is so. 

4065. The Government of Ceylon is that of the Crown too, is it not ?—Yes. 

4066. Do you consider that Ceylon has been and is better governed than the 
continent ot India?—I am afraid I do not know enough of the Government of 
Ceylon !o enter into any comparison ; the general opinion is undoubtedly that it 
has not been so well governed. 

4067. The one being virtually and the other ostensibly the Government of the 
Crown, how do you account for the Government of India having been better than 
that of Ceylon i—To answer that question would require a greater knowledge of 
the whole of the Colonial Department than I pretend to possess. I think I may 
say thus much, that it seems to be generally admitted that the Government, 
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which the Colonial Department has hitherto exercised, has not been the most suc¬ 
cessful Government of the colonies, whereas the Government of the East India 
Company has been on the whole a successful Government of India; but that 
would form uo argument against such a Government by the Crown as I have 
suggested, which would combine both the advantage of a Government by the 
Crown and a Government by the Company. 

4068. Do you tliink it essential to the good government of India that some 
non-political body, whether called a Board of Directors or whether called an 
Indian Council, should lie interposed between that country and the action of 
Parliament in this country ?—I dare say it is of great use. 

4069. Have you no stronger opinion upon the subject than that ?—I am 
anxious not. to express any strong opinion about the Government of this 
country. 

4070. Do you think the Government of India would be improved if Parlia¬ 
mentary interference were to be more direct and frequent than it is now ?—I am 
not, myself, personally, in such dread of Parliament!'},’ interference with the 
Government of India as I see to prevail here in the minds of persons who are 
more acquainted than I am with what Parliamentary interference means. Upon 
the whole, I am inclined to think that Parliamentary interference, though it. 
might create embarrassment in some cases, would work well in the end. 

4071. Mr. Cobden.'] The Committee understand you to say that by the services 
in India all that was good was attributed to the Company, and all that was 
evil to the Board of Control ?—It is apt to be so. 

4072. What, is the feeling of the natives upon that subject?—The natives, 
generally, have no distinct idea upon the subject at all ; they have a notion, as I 
have said, that the Government is farmed to a certain body of governors in England 
whom they very ftnperfectly understand, and I do not think the natives generally 
have any idea of the Board of Control whatever; they scarcely know it exists. 

4073. The natives know of no Government but that of the Company ?—Un¬ 
doubtedly that is the case ; speaking of the natives generally, there is a small 
body of natives who are better informed. 

4074. They consider that India is given up for a time to the Company, and 
they do not understand the checks or controls, or responsibilities, attached to the 
Board of Control ?—They do not. 

4075. Consequently all the odium or obloquy of misgoveraroent, if there be 
any, attaches to the Company ?—Undoubtedly. 

4076. I understood you to say, that you believed the nativ es would regard with 
much more reverence the Government of the Crown than that of the Company ? 

_I think they would he apt to do so ; it is consonant to the general national 

character, I think, and it arises out of the kind of idea they would form of a 
Government farmed put, in consequence of their historical experience of the result 
of such methods of administration in India. 

4077. Without making yourself responsible tor the mode in which a Govern¬ 
ment under the Crown, administered directly irom the Crown, should he carried on 
in India, or without pretending to say how that could be made to work in unison 
with our representative system here, is it your opinion that the Government 
should be carried on in the name of the Crown?—I think so, 

4078. I understood you to state, that in saying so you were expressing the 
opinion of many intelligent persons in India, also engaged in the service ?—Un¬ 
doubtedly I am. 

4079. I understood you to say that you did not propose in your plan to 
supersede the present Court of Directors ; at the same time I suppose you do not 
prescribe the continuance of that court?—What l said was, that I could not, 
approve altogether of the manner of electing the present Court of Directors, but 
I had not been able to devise any better plan, and did not wish to attempt it j 
I only expressed a preference, among three or four modes of which 1 had heard, 
for oue over the others. 

4080. Understanding you to say that the natives would prefer a Government 
direct from the Crown to a Government by the Company, if it were known that 
you were giving increased powers to the Court of Directors, which is the phrase 
you were understood to use, would not that rather tend to impair the force and 
diminish the popularity of the Government which you would establish?—Not if 
the whole scheme were taken together, which, though it would give a larger 
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legitimate influence to the Court of Directors,-would leave the Government of A J. BaWday, Esq, 
Iifdia to he administered not only really but nominally by the Grown. 

4081. You consider, at the present moment, that the President of the Board of 
Control virtually governs India, and you wish him ostensibly to govern it; at 
least yon wish some one representing' the Crown ostensibly to govern India ?— 

Precisely. 

4082. Have you thought, respecting the responsibility of the Court of Directors, 
whether they should be responsible to the Government, or to Parliament, or 
merely to the proprietors of East India Stock.?—I have thought of it, and 1 see 
the subject to be encompassed with a great many difficulties; loi that leason 
l said I should prefer not to set up any scheme of toy own, though not satisfied 
with the present system, not being able to find out any better, but that I shquid 
prefer leaving it to persons who understand the state of things in this country better 
than I do. 

4083. I presume if the President of the Board of Control, or any one repre¬ 
senting his office, were to he appointed to work with a court such as the Court of 
Directors of the Ea>t India Company, that court must, in some manner, be 
brought into a position of responsibility to the Executive Government and to 
Parliamentr-To Parliament, no doubt;' 1 do not see that they would be placed 
under any responsibility to the Executive Government. 

4084. ' Like, for example, the appointment of the Commissioners of 
Customs or of Excise; those appointments are not made by an indepen¬ 
dent constituency, but they are nominations from the Crown, through the 
Minister of the Crown. You propose to have a body of commissioners not 
appointed by the Crown, but elected by aft independent body of constituents ; 
how would you bring those constituents, or their nominees, into responsibility to 
the Government ?—I do not understand that they would be in any way responsible 

to the Government. . 

4085. Do you suppose that the Minister of the Crown would be working m 
co-operation with a body holding no 1 allegiance to the Government or to Parlia¬ 
ment, but being appointed by an independent constituency ?—He works in co¬ 
operation with them now. 

4086. I understood you to say that the present system is a sham r—I did not 
say that it was a sham; I said it had somewhat the appearance of a sham fo 
the natives of India. 

4087. Would it tend to diminish the impression in India that the Government 
of that country is, I will not say a sham, but that it is not a reality, if it were 
known that the President of the Board of Control, or any other responsible 
Minister of the Crown, were associated with a body of men constitu’ed as the 
present Court of Directors of the East India Company is?—The want of reality 
at present consists in this, as I understand it, that though the real governing 
power is the Minister of the Crown, the body put forward as the ostensible 
governors is the Court of Directors. Under the system which I have suggested 
the fact would be put forth as it really exists, and he who was the real governor 
would be also the ostensible governor. 

4088. And he would be responsible both to the public opinion of India and 
also to Parliament ?—Yes. 

4089. You are aware that we very seldom hear of such a thing as the President 
of the Board of Control being called to account in the House of Commons for 
anything connected with the administration of India?—It may be so. 

4090. But cm the contrary, the Secretary for the Colonies is very frequently 
rather severely baited in the House of Commons r—Perhaps so. 

4091. Supposing the Government of India were altered in the way you suggest, 
have you ever considered whether there would be an insuperable difficulty in the 
question of the patronage?-—I have considered that that would be a difficulty, but 
it did not appear to me to be an insuperable difficulty. 

4092. You are, of course, aware that the origin of the present form of govern¬ 
ment for India may be traced to a desire to evade the difficulty of the patronage ? 

—I believe so. 

4093. You suggested that the civil patronage might be made, to some extent 
at all events, the "reward of merit in our public institutions, our colleges, and 
public schools?—1 should rather throw out that idea for the purpose of, in some 
degree, limiting the patronage, so as to render it less of a difficulty. I think it would 
be advisable and right that a large proportion of the patronage of that description 
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I'.J.Ilnlliday, Esq. should remain in the hands of this governing body as well as in the hands of the 
President of the Board of Control, as at present. What I meant by that sugges- 
fii‘May 1853- tiyii was, that if the amount of the patronage occasioned any difficulty, it might 

be limited by giving a portion of it as prizes to certain educational institutions, or 
otherwise, as might be deemed advisable. 

401)4. Do not you think that at present the East India Company very often 
incurs obloquy for the misgovennnent of India which it does not deserve, in con¬ 
sequence of this divided authority ?—I dare say it does, sometimes. 

4095. Take, for instance, the question which has excited much interest in 
our manufacturing districts, of the production and exportation of cotton in India; 
the defect has been generally attributed to the want of roads and other improve¬ 
ments ; if I understand rightly, the Board of Control has the power of deciding 
upon questions of peace or war, and therefore must have a great influence over 
the prosperity and resources of India ?—No doubt. 

4096. If the Government declare war and absorb the revenues of the country, 
those resources, of course, cannot be laid out in making roads, or the production 
of cotton ?—No. 

4097. You would consider if. fair to the East India Company, as well as to the 
Board of Control, that the responsibility should be fairly and intelligibly placed 
on the right shoulders r—- Undoubtedly. 

4098. At the present moment, you can see no way of doing that but consti¬ 
tuting a single government for the administration of the affairs of India?—I see 
no other way. 

4099. Mr. Labouchere.] Would your scheme ensure a single Government; 
would not there still be councillors whose appointments would emanate from a 
totally different source, who would mix in that Government?—There would. That 
appears to me, no doubt, a difficulty and an anomaly; the plain straightforward 
course would be decidedly to have the Government and the council nominated 
altogether by the Crown ; but whenever I have spoken of that with well-informed 
persons, I have been informed, in a manner that I could not possibly resist with 
my want of experience, that such a measure was totally out of the question, that 
it was quite impossible; and therefore, driven from that, I fall back upon what 
appears to me to be the more practicable suggestion which I have made in the 
course of my evidence to-day. 

4100. Are you aware of any history which affords experience of a Government 
where the executive authority and responsibility emanated from one source, and 
the councillors, who were to advise the executive, from another ?—That is •pre¬ 
cisely the ease with the present Government of India. 

4,101. Is not the present Government of India, professedly and avowedly, a 
system of double authority : I understand you to wish to substitute for that a 
single and undivided authority, and yet you would compose that single and undi¬ 
vided authority of a responsible Minister, whose councillors should be totally 
unconnected with him, and derived from a perfectly distinct source?—All I have 
proposed is to amend the manner of transacting business in the present anomalous 
system, as far as I can, without introducing any great constitutional or organic 
changes. 

4102. In your opinion do you still leave a divided or double authority, or do 
you present your scheme as being based on the principle of a single and undivided 
authority; upon which of those two principles does tiie Government which you 
propose proceed ?—There is this anomaly in it; looked at in one point of view 
lt, may be called a double Government, but looking at it in another point of view, 
it has more unity in it than the present form of Government at all events, and so 
far it would be an improvement; I would prefer an entirely single Government if 
such were possible. 

4103. Mr. Ellice.] Whatever mode might be adopted for electing a Board of 
Directors, or a Council for the future government of India, you would be of 
opinion, would you not, that such a Board or Council should be as independent 
of the executive Government, and as permanent in its character, as it is at present; 
and that it should not change with the different changes which occur in the Go¬ 
vernment of this country ?—I would. 

4104. Mr. Hume .] In the first part of your evidence you said that there were 
two powers existing by which India was governed, and that you were desirous to 
identify those powers; is it not your opinion that the Court of Directors, com¬ 
posed as you have suggested of men of experience, and well acquainted with the 
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affairs of India, should continue to give their advice .and counsel to the Minister F.J.HUB* jr^q. 
of India, who would have the ultimate power of decision?—J suppose that is 
practically what I have suggested. 

4105. Have not the Court of Directors, although acting as it were under the 
direction of the President of the Board of Control, the entire direction or tne 
revenue, and of the administration of justice, and the arrangement 0! the army ; 
do not they conduct all those departments at the India House 111 t.ie efficient 
manner in which they are now carried on, and do you not wish that they should 
continue to carry on all those duties as heretofore they have done ? Yes. 

4106. Do not you wish that, instead of the Chairman and Deputy-chairman 0 
the court deciding on matters of great importance to India, without consulting 
the court, no such matters should be decided until the opinions of all the 
members of the court had been heard for and against the measure in question, 
leaving it then to the President of the Board of Control, after hearing those 

opinions, to decide as he thinks fit?—Yes. 

4107. Would not you constitute one single Government to consist of the Minister 
for India, aided by the experience and counsel of the Court of Directors f That 
is what I meant by saying, that in one [joint of view, my suggestion may be 
called a suggestion for a single Government; but it is double in this sense, that 
one branch of the authority would emanate from one source, and the other 
branch would emanate from a totally different source. 

4108. You see no difficulty which would arise in the administration of affairs in 
India, from that additional advice and information which could be obtained in the 
wav you have suggested ?—No ; I think it would be a means of impioving the 

Government in India. ' . 

4109. You have offered an opinion about one-third or one-fourth of the num¬ 
ber of Directors being nominated by the Court ot Directors itself; has not it 
occurred to you that the Crown might nominate that number of the Directors, 
without allowing any party views, or party combinations, to influence those 
appointments?—I have considered that subject, but I really have too Hue 
acquaintance with the state of parties, and the conduct of affairs in England, to 

offer an opinion upon it. -jit 

4mo. Is it your opinion that the Secret Committee should be continued; aud it 
so, is it your opinion that the members of that Committee should place their 
opinions Oti record in all instances where they differ from the President of the 
Board of Control ?—It is my idea that they should place their opinions on record 
in all instances, whether they differed from the President of the Board of Control 

° r 4 j 1*1, Do you contemplate advantage, in case subsequent inquiries should take 
place, from those opinions being recorded, showing the reasons for the course of 

conduct which had been pursued ?--Yes ; certainly. 

4112. Would not that be productive of very great advantage m the way ot 
affording facilities to parties who had to inquire at some future period into the pro¬ 
ceedings which had taken place: I dare say it might. 

4 i ! 3 - Is not the principle object of the whole scheme which has been referred 
to, to place the responsibility in one individual, that responsibility being known 
to Parliament and to the country ?—That would be one concomitant of the sug- 

^^lTi You think that the responsibility should avowedly rest with the Minister 
of the Crown, just as the administration of the colonies rests with the Secretary 
for the Colonies ?—That it should be open and patent to the public that he is tne 

responsible president. * , , , . . 

4115. Do you conceive that any possible mode could be adopted for keeping in 
check the revenue, the judicial, and the military systems in India better than exists 
at present?—Ido not know that I can go the length ot saying that no better 
mode than the present could be devised. I have a very high opinion ot the 
mode in which the Government of India has been conducted, in all its branches. 

4116. Are not you aware that in the Court of Directors there are committees 

having special reference to the administration of the revenue, the judicial admin¬ 
istration, and the military administration ?—I am. . 

4117. Can you suggest any improvement which could be made in that mode 
of conducting the business ?—No, it appears a very excellent mode of conducting 
the business, discussing subjects in committee previously to their presentation to 

the full court. ,, r Iof ,„ 
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'F.J'HalMmj, Esq. 4118. Have you found that schemes sent home from India have been well and 

-— carefully considered by committees of the Court of Directors ?—Very well 

5 May v8s 3. considered. 

4119. Is not it your wish that the Minister who is to be responsible for the 
Government of India should have the advantage of knowing what are the opinions 
of well-informed members of the Court of Directors, by hearing the discussions 
which take place on every important question ? — It is so. 

4120. Would it in your opinion involve any great loss of time, or interfere with 
the ultimate responsibility of the Minister?—I do not understand that it would. 

4121. Then, in fact, what you desire is, that the knowledge possessed by the 
Court of Directors should be made more useful than it is at present, that the check 
and control now existing should be continued, and that the President ot the 
Board of Control, instead of deciding as lie now does on the opinion of the 
Chairs, or without their opinion, should invariably be made acquainted with the 
opinion of the court, a ml, whatever reasons or facts could be adduced by it ?— 
Not the opinion of the court only, but also of the individuals of the court. 

4222. Sir G; Grey.] Would you prohibit the court from discussing matters 
connected with the Government of India iri the absence of the President of the 
Board ot Control?—That is a matter of detail which I have scarcely considered. 
The obvious intention of the plan is, that the President of the Board of Control 
should hear all their discussions, and one cannot understand why they should dis¬ 
cuss matters in his absence. 

4123. Do you contemplate that the President of the Board of Control should 
always be present, during the discussions of the Court of Directors ?—I certainly 
think that at all important discussions, at any rate, he should be present., and for 
the purpose of carrying out the scheme completely, I think he should be present 

<U 4124. Mr. Labouchere .] Would you apply that answer to the discussions which 
take place in committees ?—No, not in committees. 

4125. Mr. Hume.] Are not you aware that in the Court of Directors, as now 
constituted, every military arrangement is referred to the Military Committee, 
every revenue arrangement to the Revenue Committee, every judicial arrange¬ 
ment to the Judicial Committee; and that having been discussed in those com¬ 
mittees senarntely for a certain period, probably 10 or 15 days, the results of their 
deliberations are at length brought before the full Court ?—I understand that, but 
thev do not do this till the measure has previously been before the Chairman and 
Deputy-chairman and the President of the Board of Control, and till those 
authorities have actually given an opinion in writing upon it. 

4126. Are not the Committee to understand that you wish this, that die in¬ 
formation which those committees may have collected and brought before the 
court should be discussed before the President of the Board of Control passes 
his determination, and before the Chairs agree with him ?—Certainly. 

412". Sir C. Wood.] Are you not aware that any communication from the 
President of the Board of Control, in answer to what ts called the previous com¬ 
munication, is not his finul determination i —I am quite aware of it. 

4 1 28 Mr. Elliot.] Are not you aware that it constantly happens that, on the 
return of a despatch from the Court, of Directors, in reply to an answer to a 
previous communication, the President ol the Boaid of Control changes his 
ori unal view, us expressed in answer to the previous communication r—I dare 
saf he does; but no man is very willing to change his view after he has once 

put it down on paper. . .. . 

4129. As it happens almost every day, do not you think that that is so slight 

an objection as really to be hardly worth urging?—If that happens m almost 
every instance the objection fulls to the ground; 1 was not aware that it was so. 

4130. Sir T. 11 . Maddock .] You expressed an opinion that the number of 
this court, whatever it may be called, should not be diminished; that it should 
remain at its present number of 24; have you any ground for thinking that that 
large number is requisite for the purpose?—In the first place, it is the number 
which at present exists, and I wish to suggest as little change as possible ; in the 
next place, a large number would tend to make the courts, I suppose, more inde¬ 
pendent, and would make them more completely a bar to party interference or 
influence, as it. is supposed they are at present; and in the third place, it would 
tend to distribute the patronage more w idely, so as to make i t in the case of each 
less a matter of public importance. 

4131. You 
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4131. You would retain the present practice of making the patronage of India F. J. Htitlidlty, Es% 

individual patronage ?—I see no objection to it, under certain limitations; on the --- 

contrary it appears to be an advantage. 5 May 185j. 

4132. You have suggested a mode of relieving those individual Directors qf 

a portion of the most valuable patronage of the civil service ; do you see any 
objection to relieving them of a considerable portion of their military patronage in 
the same way?—I see no objection; but they should still have a sufficient amount 
of patronage to render it worth their while to undertake those duties; and also to 
give them that sympathy with the general machinery of the affairs of India which 
they now feel from their present connexion with the patronage of the country. , 

4133. The scheme which you suggest as one which would meet with your 
approbation contemplates the addition to this body, or the insertion into this body, 
of 24 Directors, one-third or one-fourth of another description of persons, not 
elected as the present members of the court are elected ; how would you get rid 
of the one-third or one-fourth of the present members, of the court ,'! -I should 
not, think of getting rid of them; 1 only meant, and I think I said, that as 
vacancies occurred, say, every third or every fourth vacancy should be filled up in 
this manner. 

4134. There are now 30 Directors upon the roll, and six of those only go out. 
by rotation ; according to your plan it would take some years before there would 
be a .sufficient change to alter tire present personalty of that court?—No doubt it 
would ; I do not think that a great disadvantage. 

41-35. You have told the Committee that the form of Government in this 
country is beginning to be considered as a sham; did that apply especially to the 
ideaol India being governed by the Court of Directors?—I explained my meaning 
to he this, that the ostensible Government was beginning to be understood as not 
being the real Government. 

4136. By ostensible. Government, did you mean the Court of Directors?—What 
is called in India, the Company. 

4137. Is not there a wide distinction between the Company and the Court of 
Directors?—Not in India; they are looked upon as the same; undoubtedly there 
is a distinction. 

4138. In addition to the other reasons which you have urged, or the opinion 
which you have expressed in favour of the Government of India being carried on 
in future in the name of the Grow n, do not you consider that it would he looked 
upon as warning in respect to the feelings of the people of India, to place them a'ny 
longer under the Government of the Company, which you say they are beginning to 
look upon as a sham ?—Certainly, if you put it in that form before them, it would 
not be respectful; but in no other way should I consider that it was disrespectful 
to the natives of India to continue the present form of Government, if such should 
be decided upon by Parliament. 

4139. Do you think the civil servants would consider themselves flattered by 
being continued under the same circumstances ?—I would give the same answer. I 
do not think the civil service w'ould consider that it wasany question of flatten, or 
the contrary, if the Government were continued on its present looting for another 
20 years. 

4140. If officers of the Indian army receive commissions from the Crown, and 
the Crown only, what sort of commissions w ould you give to members of the civil 
service?—They have no commissions at present. 

4141. They must have some warrant for their appointment now ?— 1 They would 
have exactly what they have now, except that the order of their appointment 
would proceed in the name of the Crown. 

4142. Do not you think that one of the great evils of the present system of 
intercourse between the Board of Control and the Court of Directors is this : 
that in consequence of the Chairs and the President of the Board of Control 
having, in ordinary eases, previously formed their opinion, when that opinion is 
opposed either by a majority ora minority of the members of the court, and of 
the members of the committees to which the subject may have been referred, their 
opposition always takes the appearance of an opposition to the superior authority, 
and is on that account disadvantageous?—I did not quite mean that; I only 
meant that there was a disadvantage in that being a subject of discussion upon 
which the deciding body had, to some extent, committed itself to an opinion. 

4143. In consequence of the deciding body having already formed an. opinion, 
is not it likely, in a great many cases, that the members of the court would be 

0.10. C 4 deterred 
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Holliday ,Esij deterred from opposing that opinion, because it would be placing themselves in 

- the attitude of oppositionists without the expectation of success?—They would 

May j 8$3. not, I think, be deterred. It might happen that a man might not think it worth 

his while to make any opposition to a measure which he believed had been deter¬ 
mined on over his head, but I do not know that that occurs. 

4144. Mr. Ellice.] I gather from your evidence that, on the whole, you are of 
opinion that there should be a greater consolidation of institutions lor the Govern¬ 
ment of India under the direct authority of the Crown ?—Precisely. 

4145. Do you see any advantage in maintaining the double establishment which 
now exists in Cannuu-row and at the India House for the purpose?—None what¬ 
ever, but, the contrary. 

4146. You would be of opinion that a great saving of time and labour, through 
the greater concentration of authority, would take place if the one authority were 
removed to the place where the other carries on its affairs?-—It was naturally 
involved in the scheme which I ventured to suggest. 

4147. In fact it would be desirable to put an end to the double establishment, 
in that respect at. alt events, as far as the conduct of Indian affairs is concerned ? 

—Quite so. x 

414S. Mr. Cobden. ] I understood you to say that you came here rather to 
speak ou these subjects from an Indian point of view than with regard to our 
ow n arrangements at home ?—That is so. 

4149. I conclude, therefore, that in giving the opinions you have expressed as 
to what should be done here in devising a new mode of Government, which you 
think should be a Government entirely by the Crown, you are not prepared to say 
how the details should be worked out?—Very far from it. 

4150. I gather that, as the result of your long experience in India, it is your 
opinion that, if a single Government were created for ruling India in the name of 
the Crown it would very much add to the authority of this country in India, and 
tend to consolidate and strengthen our dominion there ?—I do believe so. . 

41 51. Mr. Lowe .j You have been asked some questions as to whether the 
tendency of the scheme you recommend would be to enlarge the power of the 
Directors of the East India Company; is not what you meant to say that it would 
rather increase their influence than their power?—I think I used the expression 
“ legitimate influence.” 

4152. You mean that influence which the superior knowledge and the high 
character of the gentlemen would naturally give them in conference with the 
Minister?—Yes, and with a better opportunity of exhibiting those qualities. 

41.53. Are you of opinion that a body constituted «3 the East India Company 
is now, is oa principle a proper depository for the very high and ultimate powers 
of the Government ?—I cannot say that I think so. 

4154. Is not it practically an irresponsible body ?—It is so. ■. 

4155. And, therefore, in theory, an objectionable depository of power in that 
sense?—In that sense. 

41.56. With regard to the election of Directors, is it not the fact now that the 
entire direction is to a great extent self-elected ; that practically the candidate re¬ 
commended by the court generally succeeds?—I really am not aware of it; I 
should not have supposed that it was so. 

4157. With regard to the course of business in the office, how would you re¬ 
commend, under the system you have sketched out, that the business should be 
prepared, should the initiative draft come from the Directors or should it come 
from the Minister?—My idea is that the initiative draft should come from the 
committee in the department; that it should be laid before the general court, at 
which the Minister for the Crown should preside; and that it should be there dis¬ 
cussed as much and as often as might be necessary, and decided on. 

4158. Are the Committee to understand your opinion to be that every despatch 
should proceed from the Crown Minister and be signed by him ?— As to the actual 
fact of signing, if that be necessary, in order to declare that it comes from the 
Minister of the Crown, with the advice of this council, or of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, or whatever they be termed, I should say, yes. But that is a matter of detail 
rather than of principle. 

4159. While all the orders to India should proceed from the Minister of the 
Crown, the appointments to the offices should remain as they are, in the hands of 
the Company ?—I think so. 

4160. Mr. Hume. 1 Would there be any difficulty in the Secretary to the court 
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rave considered the, various questions submitted 
'jents, and when their reports are brought into ! 
ouncii, you think the Minister ought to attend 
ers of the court'Yes. 

4163. Mr. Ilardhige.l Would you propose e 
'hich would have to elect the remaining portion 
-I have not contemplated any change ; I do no 
tituency which I have heard proposed, composed 
aper in England and India. That would have 
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mend any change in the present con- 


41 04. 1.ou cannot, at this moment, recorn 
stituencv ?—No, I am not prepared to do so 

4165. Yon have suggested that the system of pure 
the Indian army ; do you think you would get a bette 
system—I do not know that you would. As far ai 
officers in the Queen’s army in India, and in the Com 
to be pretty nearly the same ; I aiu not competent to 
in the Queen’s tinny elsewhere. 

4 , b6. I hen the Horse Guards would have the pa 
would select officers for purchase r—1 do hot know 1 
saiy part of the scheme of purchase; the selection mis, 
governing bodies, as far as that is a matter of patronag 

4167. Do you think that Parliamentary and -politic 
latingMo India is very much to be deprecated ?—Very 1 ( _ 

4108. With regard to the responsibility of the President of the Board of ( 
tro), is not the President of the Board of Control practically responsible to Pa 
ment at this moment ?—No doubt he is. 

4109. In fact, even in matters of peace or war lie would be responsible ?—£ 
responsible now. 

417°. Sir T. H. Maddock ,J Are you aware of any reason whv the proprie 
of East India stock should have anything more to say to the appointment of 
officers who are to govern India than any other class of men?—As ail absl 
question, none whatever, except ihe fact that they have it now. 

4171. By maintaining that system are not you perpetuating this very shan 
which you think it is desirable to get rid ?—i did not. speak of that as having 
connexion with what I said had the appearance of a sham ; it was the marine 
which the Court of Directors was presented to the public that I thought unreal 

4172. \ ou would retain the scheme of giving the nronrietors of East Tr 
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4i 7 8. Gforowiw.l REFERRING to the evidence which you gave at'the last 
meeting of the Committee, are we to understand that it is your opinion that, under 
<dl' existinw circumstances, it is prudent and desirable to maintain, with sonae 
n'od'tira ionc ^..* "•“•*_ M ‘ ^-” K!c ' «n»#*mn-ient for India, and that it 

would lx 

the system uMjuvciuu«m « (l “ u, '‘ v y , "V,. . ----- - ' • ,0 ,1" ;„ n Kln'- 

evidence under that impression throughout, that organic change is not. desirable , 
though it is desirable to modify, as much as might seem necessaiy, the existing 
institutions: to reform them only os for as they need reform, and to loop them 
otherwise ill all their integrity. For instance, the system ol double Government, 
and election bv the Court of Proprietors has undoubtedly, whatever defects may 
be " attributed to it, the good effect of keeping oat mere*, party differences and 
discussions from the Government of India; that good I would, on no account 
do a wav with. But, on the other hand, the mode ol transacting business between 
those two branches of the double Government, appears to me defective, and tor 
that I ventured to sagaest a remedy ; my whole object throughout being to 
endeavour to suggest merely such necessary alterations m the system as should 
insure its better working in future; but for that purpose I would recommend 
nothing like organic change, nor anything beyond careful, and even, I may say, 
expemnerttal.alteration at present, in a matter ot such very great importance. 

■J$ 4i-n With reference to the system of education now adopted at liaaey bury, 

do you consider that system to be calculated to insure, as far as any system can 
insure, competent persons to fill the situations ot civil servants m India 1lie 
r • * -w• • 1.•• .«,.rvJw very cQiugeteQt-- 

has "also-al lowed " 

a propcn-'ium iM vnzcp iii*.*/ o^*v**-v. ^ »*>•.- ---*-v ' v, . ■ , . / T » 

improved system, ought, 1 think, to have been excluded. So Utr 1 doubt whether. 
Hailcybury bus neffoedy fulfilled its object, which I take to be not only the 


nancy oury .* r ~ ■ .■ 

instruction of pedsbif#intended for the administration ot olfaces .in the Grovem- 
snent in the East indies, but also to be, in some sort, a safe and legitimate check 
upon any indiscriminate exercise of patronage that might otherwise be expected 
to occur. I have an impression myself that you might secure ttfi objeejs ,m 
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bury, have you any opinion to give to the Committee as to any iniprovements io 

Supposing the college to be maintained, I should still be disposed 
to prefer that tfje (Mental ■tcquirenmits should be left entirely until the 

ut Hailey bury, should, be directed 


student arrived in India, and tlmt the tuition 


‘bat it would be better that those w.ho examine the student at the 'dose of bis 
career at Ifailgybury, should, like flfbse who examine him before he enters tbe 
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college, be entirely independent of the coliego. 

• 4* 86. Would you then recommend that they should not be sent to India at as 

: - early ;tn age as they go now r—-I do not know that, on the'whole, they go to 

India very young. On the cOhtrarv, of lute years, 1 thiol: thev have gone at a 



. 4 ) 87. I>o I tuidefltancl you rightly that you think that the giving more time at. 

Hailey bury to the other studies, apart thorn Oriental languages,'‘'would hove the 
effect of so improving the education of tbe civil servant us not to requite tout be 
.should leave the college at an older age than M present ?- -I still think that three 
years spent, et Hailey bury would be better than thro. 
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afterwards aetjuire the rest one at a time, or two at a time, * 
different manners, until he became perfect, and able to pass 
$ might be required as a final examination 
you "think that such a sort of piecemeal education 
it appears to me to be somewhat the sort of education 
men for all special employments in this country, or in an; 
ol do not learn, generally speaking, anything but one or twc 
2 most elementary; and they afterwards proceed at oth 
her tutors, to fit themselves for civil engineers, or la 
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young men to pass the ex aim nation —I have'. -MJ. Il&iMdys E* 


also that lectures nave been delivered at Uxto.ro upon political economy; but 1 
do not wish to profess any knowledge of detail, in-this country! It appears to 
me, generally, from all that I:see and hear, that if knowledge is necessary there 
must be means of acquiring it in this country, 

4200, Mr, Mangles .] Practically, has the instruction at the Universities accom¬ 
modated itself to the wants of the times?—It is in the course of accommodating 
itself; but. I am not very' competent to speak, upon that subject,! • 

420 J. Sir It. H. lngtu.~\ Do not your late answers apply rather to the case of 
persons more advanced in age than of youths, such as it is proposed to send out 
to India? -"No; my answers related to no particular age. It appears to me that, 
generally speaking (with great ignorance on my part of institutions in this 
country), if there be a demand for education at any age, or in any branch of know ¬ 
ledge, you are pretty sure to be able to obtain it, 

4202, Without contesting your general principle, you are requested to state 


4204. Mr. Mangles. ] Have yon personally a grateful recollection of the 
instruction which you received at Hailey bury '?•—I have, undoubtedly. 

4205. Sir T. II. Maddock] Adverting to the question put to you by the 
Chairman, are you of opinion that the advantages of educating the young men 
designed for. the civil service together in one institution such as, Haileybury, and 
the other advantages to which you referred, which would arise from their being 
brought up for special examination, might be combined by fixing the place of 
education at one of our great Universities, and establishing there professors in 
those particular branches which have been alluded to -I confess I think that, if 
you are to establish any special place of education for candidates for employment 
in India, things had better remain as they are. 

4206. Mr. Hardinge.] Do you think that the course of study in the College of 
Fort William is .sufficiently stringent ?—At the time I am speaking- now, it is more 
strict than it has been for many years past; a great change has taken place, I 
understand, even since I left India, and a greater degree of strictness has been intro¬ 
duced ; so that,''possibly, it may be at this moment as strict as is- necessary; 
when I left India I do not think it was as strict as was necessary. 

4207. Would you recommend any change in the course of study pursued 
there?.—I think that, supposing it not yet to have been introduced, .which I have 
some reason to think it has been, a better mode of teaching Oriental languages 
might be introduced in.Fort William than was prevalent there when I left India. 

1 think, also, that a greater degree of strictness- of discipline might well be 
introduced, such as insisting upon attendance at college lectures, and greater 
strictness in regard to conduct, and in respect to the examinations. I have, 
however, reason to think that those alterations have actually been introduced, or 
are ia course of being introduced. 

4208. Sir J. W. Hogg, j Do you think it would be-.better to limit the study of 
the Oriental languages in this country to the principles and the grammar of the 
languages, such as can be obtained from book study, as well in one country as in 
another If you teach any part of the language to persons in England, cer¬ 
tainly that is the mode which I should be disposed to recommend. 

4209. To lay the foundation merely here and- allow .the superstructure to be 
retried in India ?—Unquestionably,. 

O.iO. J " r> C 4210. Do 
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4.2114. Even upon the supposition.-of - 0 -,-„ 

their arrival ?_ Yes. 

4215. Chairmmu] From your experience, should yp 
sent out to India are as competent a body of men as would 
other classes in England by any mode of appointment:.?—I . 
which to found a comparison; but. certainly they are upon tl: 

4216. Mr. Jlardinge.} Have you ever heard complaints of 
ledge of Bengali artaong&t your young civilians ?—There has been in 
and even I may say almost .up to the present time, a great complaint of 
•knowledge of Bengali; that is actually being remedied; Die young 
leave the college at present for employment in Bengal being now as fully ii 
in Be ngali as can be desired. But the civilians of former days certainly' ki 
little of Bengali: it was not the custom to use it : a civilian who 
transact his business in Bengali m tne Lower Provinces was a rarity. 

4217 Sir J. W. Hogg.} Has not the rule requiring young civilians, to pass 
two languages within a prescribed time, or in failure thereof to be sent home a 
lose their appointment, been of late rigidly enforced ?— -If. lias been rigidly 
enforced. . ' b’dy.' iftf*- " 

4218- Both in Bengal and at Madras, and in Bombay ?—It has been, rigidly 
enforced as far. as the authorities external to the college are concerned; but there 
has been one fact observable with regard to that question that must of necessity 
be mentioned'; namely, that when a young man has repeatedly failed up to the 
very last monied!, and das been allowed the usual six weeks to - prepare himself for 
leaving. India for England, with absolute notice to quit in case of failure, it has 
almost in variably happened that in the . course of those six' weeks, though lie was 
Very ignorant ' Sore, he managed somehow to pass; and beyond alt doubt - that 
has caused in the minds of many persons a suspicion • he college ..authorities 
were not so strict-.as they ought to have been. That is oat of the laxities-ot disch" 
piine 'to which I alluded in my answer to a previous question, and which I believe 
now bus been remedied. . 

42 lob 'Hue: not that culpable indulgence of granting six weeks been actually re¬ 
in recent cases, and -bave not yourfg gentlemen been sent home where that 
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-l am not aware whether the indulgence has been, 
refused, but I know more than one case ill which a young civilian has been 
actually sent home lor foiling to pass within the prescribed ..time. I was under 
the impression iliat in these'cases the six weeks had been granted, and still the 
young man hud failed to pass. . 

422-0. You know that young men have been recently sent home, both tram 
Bengal, Bombay, and - Madras ?—Yes, with unsparing strictness on the part of the 
Bkivemmcut authorities. 

4221. And-having-been sent home, they have lost their appointments 

42-S&, Sir 7 . H, Moddock.’ j-. F*o you know how many young men have been 
scut home bom Bengal under those circumstances during- the last 10 years ?—■• 
• 1 cannot, answer the question as to the number, but j should sky csrtairily I'ery 
few ; but the Government: has not- spared. ..to- sqftd heme any of whom the college 
authorities have, in the prescribed time, reported that they had not passed. 

4224-. Is the inference to be drawn from'- -v-our lorrner answer that the rule has 
' • '■ ] ;r-u 













■before the-Committee, no doubt, if they think lit to call for it. J should say, 
generally, that it consists of an examination as to their knowledge of the verna¬ 
cular language, increasing in striciness frown the first' to the third ; and at the 
third examination they are tested as to their knowledge of the Regulations and 
rales of practice in the 'different courts and offices in which a young civilian is to 
be or has been employed, k) as to test, in the last of the three examinations, 
whether the student has really a fitness for further advancement in the service. 

422 s - They are not capable of advancement beyond i certain point, till they 
have passed the second examination r—They are actually incapable of advance¬ 
ment, till they pass the second, and incapable of further advancement till they 
have passed the third. The examinations are very strict, and their strictness has 
very much complained of by those'subject .to them, and even by some others. 
If' there be any error in them, it is not on the side of. laxity, certainly. 

4220. Chairman ,] Passing now to the question of the present system of 
government in India, is it ycur opinion that the seat of the Supreme Government 
should, still be at Calcutta, or would you suggest a change ?-—I think the seat of 
Government- ought to be at Calcutta; in the first place, because it is there; and 1 
should be very unwilling to change a great fact of that sort without very strong 
reasons. Further, it is easily accessible from the other presidencies and from 
Europe; it is not easily assailable, as I understand, in a military point of view ; 
it is the commercial capital, and must therefore of necessity be the financial 
capital of the Government, where all the financial, transactions are carried on ; 
but what I chiefly lay stress upon is, that it is a place where the largest and most 
intelligent and most, influential body of Englishmen unconnected with the 
Government is congregated, and their presence" and residence there has a very 
useful, liberalising effect upon the 'Government of India at all times, in executive 
as well a? in legislative matters. Such, I think, would not exist, and the want of 
it would speedily be fourid if the Government was separated from that body, and 
placed in another part of the country, apart by itself, 

4230. You think that there is no objection to having the seat of government in a 
position that is not central, like Calcutta ?~-That is an objection, but it is counter¬ 
balanced by the advantages which I have alluded to, and perhaps others ; the 
formation of electric telegraphs and railways willy of course, remedy that by 
degrees as fast as they are instituted. 

4231. Do you share in the opinion that it would be desirable to have a separate 
Governor of'Bengal distinct from the Governor-general ?—I am not one of those 
that anticipate any inordinate amount of good from the change; indeed, I have 
had some hesitation, about it altogether ; but a change of some sort or other in the 
Goyernment of Bengal seems to be forced upon the authorities, from the manner 
in which the.government- has been carried on in years past, of which-1.'.have a 
statement here, which, if the Go .nmittee permit me, 1 will put in ; it is a statement 
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It wiil be sees that in less than 1 8 years, there have been 17 changes in the F.J.tMlidny ,Esq 

Executive Government of Bengal: that of these, the longest period of con-_ 1 _ 1 _ 

secutive rule was 2 years, 10 months, and \ 8 days, and the shortest only 14 9.May 1853. 

days: that 10 of the 17 rulers were in power for less than 12 consecutive 
months each, and on an average only six months and a half each ; of these 10 
four were in power for less than six consecutive months each: that of those who 
held the Government for 12 months and upwards, only four held it for more than 
two years, and only one for more than two years and six months. It will be seen, 
also, that during the 17 years and 9 months embraced by the Statement, the 
Executive Government of Bengal has been held by deputy or temporary Gover¬ 
nors for 11 years and 10 months, the duties of the Supreme Government not 
allowing the Governors-general to give to the local Government a longer period 
out of the whole term than 5 years and 10 months. During all the term of 
the present charter, the empire has been largely increasing in extent, and the 
duties of the Governor-general in the Supreme Government have been growing 
constantly more onerous. It is not likely that future Governors-general will be 
able to devote to the affairs of Bengal more time than has been given by them to 
that Government in past years. 

4233. Will you state what you consider to be the practical inconvenience 
of those changes?—The practical inconvenience is, of course, the great uncer¬ 
tainty in the system of government, it being constantly in a state of fluctuation, 
passing from one hand and from one mind to another; an avowed want of feeling 
of stability as regards the Government in the minds of those persons subject to it, 
as well as the servants of the Government ; a necessary absence of sustained 
action in any particular department, and a great amount of transition and uncer¬ 
tainty in all measures emanating from so many minds in such a comparatively 
short space of time. Also great weakness, arising, of course, out of the facts 
I have alluded to, inseparable from them, and affecting the whole march and 
course of the Government in all its transactions. 

4234. Do you consider, then, that the system of Government is changed in the 
change of Governor ?—To a certain extent it inevitably is so. The new Governor 
is apt either to change it a good deal, or to do nothing, and to take comparatively 
small interest in it. It has always been found that the most efficient Governors, 
those who have given the most attention to the affairs of the Government, have 
been those who felt that they were in power for a longer period than usual; and 
It has often been the case that the government has passed from time to time into 
the hands of men who were aware that they would not be in possession of autho¬ 
rity long enough to acquire the necessary knowledge to administer it with effect. 

4235. Has that weakness of the Government caused a feeling of insecurity as 
to property, or life, or person?—I think that weakness of the Government has 
been the foundation of a great many of the evils that have been described by 
Witnesses before the Committee in the system of Government. It has prevented 
an improved administration of justice, and the police, and other improvements in 
various parts of the machine of the Government; and no doubt it has caused 
various parts of the machine to fall into a state of looseness and inefficiency. 

423b. If you are doubtful as to the propriety of having a separate Govern¬ 
ment at Bengal, what would he the plan you would suggest for the purpose of 
remedying those evils of which you have spoken ?—1 did not express myself as 
doubtful of the propriety of having a separate Government. It appears to rne 
to be a tiling almost forced upon the Government by the state of tire case. 

I should very much prefer, myself, that the Government should remain, as it was 
intended by the existing Act of Parliament, in the hands of the actual Governor- 
general, who, almost in all instances, w henever he has found time to devote his 
attention to the affairs of the Government of Bengal, has done it with remarkable 
power and effect. I think in parting with him as Governor of Bengal, you part 
with very great advantages arising out of his rank and knowledge and states¬ 
manship at the head of affairs in that country. You part, also, with this par¬ 
ticular advantage, that it is through the administration of local affairs as Governor 
of Bengal, for the most part, that the Governor-general has the means of 
acquiring that knowledge of the internal affairs of the country, which, in fact, 
fits him for a great part of his duties as Governor-general. Therefore, if it were 
possible that things should continue as they are, I, for one, should think it an 
advantage. But, looking at the manner in which it has worked during past years, 
and seeing that the Governor-general has rarely had time to devote himself for 
0.1 o. E any 
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any sufficient period, and with sufficient intensity of application to the affairs of 
Bengal and that the business of the Governor-general nas increased, and is 
increasing in the Government, of India, so that if he has not had leisure m past 
years to apply himself to the local Government, there is still less likelihood of 
it in future times, it appears to me that some sort of alteration is absolutely 
necessary The alterations which have been suggested are, either that the 
Government should be placed in the hands of a separate Governor, or Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, as is the case in the North-western Provinces, or that it 
should be placed, as it was before 1834, in the hands of the Governor-general 
and his Council. There is good and evil in both those suggestions, and 1 
have not been able myself to invent a third. Of the two I prefer a single 
Governor, though I am far from supposing that out of such an arrangement so 
much good will spring as has been supposed by many, or as has been prophesied, 
from the abundant advantage that has sprung out of the administration of Mr. 
Thomason in the North-western Provinces. Mr. Thomason s administration has 
been no doubt, most fortunate, but sucli men as Mr. Thomason are very rarely 
to be found ; and it. would be very difficult to supply his place, if he were to vacate 
his appointment at this moment, from amongst the service. What is more par¬ 
ticularly applicable to his case as well as to the case of Bengal is, that Mr. 
Thomason was selected at a very much earlier age than it is at all probable that 
anv future selections of the kind will in general be made ; and it is to the personal 
vigour which a man can hope to enjoy in India only for a comparatively short 
number of years, that the fortunate and successful results of Mr. I homason s admi¬ 
nistration are undoubtedly,in a great measure, to be traced. If the Government 
of Bengal or any other portion of the Eastern l erntones, should fall, tcim a ter 
tern' into the hands of an officer of the service who has risen to the very highest 
ranks and passed a long period of service in that country, it will undoubtedly 
happen that, in a great number of cases, it will fall into hands which, however 
efficient they may formerly have been, will not, during the term of his holding the 
particular office, general! v be adequate to the duties to be performed. On the 
other hand, if you entrust the Government to the Governor-general in Council, 
Vou w iD not, in fact, relieve the Governor-general, I believe, at all; for the 
Governor-general will still feel himself, as be does now, responsible for everything 
that is done in the Council, and he will take as much share in the business of 
Bengal as he does at present when he is the sole Governor ; the only effect being 
thatTthe vigour of his Government will be somewhat impaired by his being joined 
with the members of his Council, who may not always feel so great an interest, and 
will never feel such an amount of responsibility. Add to which that, under that 
system of a Governor of Bengal with a Council, yon would lose the important ad- 
vantage ol'the occasional tours which a single and separate Governor is enabled to 
make throughout the territories under his administration, and which have under Mr. 
Thomason’sVovernmentdone so much, and which would be capable ofdorngso much 
aood in the Government of Bengal. On the whole, theu, feeling that it is a choice of 
difficulties, I incline to the system of a separate Governor or Lieutenant-governor, 
or Deputy-governor, under "the Governor-general, for the administration of the 
affairs of Bengal. If, however, this plan should be adopted, I should very much 
doubt the propriety of placing the Government ol Calcutta itself under that 
sino lc officer, but I should be inclined to place it at all events under the Governor- 
general in Council, and in the absence of the Governor-general then under the 
Council; giving 1 if possible in that Council, for such purposes, a seajt to the separate 
Governor or Deputy-governor, or Lieutenant-governor ot Bengal; so that, in all 
matters relating to Calcutta itself, the Council sitting on the spot should have 

their just power and authority. r , - 

4237. Would that arrangement free the Governor-general from that press ot 

business" which results from the present system? Entirely. 

423b. Would you have the Governor ot Bengal with or without a Council /— 
Without a Council, except as regards the affairs of Calcutta, in which 1 should 
be disposed, if possible, to associate him with the Council; at all events when the 
Governor-general was not actually present, and I incline to think at all times. . j 

4230. Sir C. Wood.') You would make Calcutta like Washington, in the United 
States, the territory of the Government of India/ Just so j but it would be very 
desirable that the Deputy or Lieutenant-governor of Bengal should have a voice 
in that Council, because of the inevitably close connexion of all affairs m the 
management of persons and things in Calcutta with those beyond Calcutta, 
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4240. Do you mean that the Deputy-governor of Bengal should only have a 
seat in the Council when they were discussing matters respecting the Government 
of the Calcutta territory ?—1 think, as regards the Government of the Calcutta 
territory, he should certainly have a seat. I was speaking .only with regard to that; 
but I think also that the Governor of Bengal should have a seat and a voice in 
the Council when they are discussing matters regarding Bengal itself. 

4241. Chairman.} You think that the Governor of Bengal should have a per¬ 
manent seat in the Executive Council of the Supreme Government ?—I think he 
should have a right to sit and vote in the Executive Council on matters regarding 
Bengal. 

4242. But only to sit in the Council upon those occasions ?—At all events not 
to vote upon other matters ; if he sat at other times it would be only as a matter 
of convenience ; 1 should not imagine that he would sit except on matters regard¬ 
ing Bengal. 

4243. Sir C. Wood.] You would not put the Deputy-governor of Bengal per¬ 
manently, and for general purposes, into the Council of the Government of India ? 
-No. 

4244. But you would permit him to sit in the Council of India, in reference to 
questions concerning the Government of Bengal, just as the Lieutenant-governor 
of Madras, or of Bombay, or of the North-western Provinces, would sit at present 
in the Council of India, when it was assembled within their respective Presi¬ 
dencies?—Just. so. 

4245. Mr. Mangles.] Is it desirable that he should attend for legislative purposes, 
when that legislation relates to Bengal ?—I am speaking at present only of the 
Executive Council; but 1 am of opinion he should be a permanent member of 
the Legislative Council, and for all subjects. 

4246. Mr. Cobden.] With reference to the frequent changes which have taken 
place in the Government of Bengal, will you explain the reason of those very 
frequent changes ? — They almost invariably arose from the absence of the 
Governor-general from the Presidency ; his going to other parts of the territory 
on public duty. 

4247. Sir G. Grey.] What was the reason of the same person not having been 
allowed to act in the absence of the Governor-genera!, on two or three occasions 
which happened near together in point of time?—So far as I know, it was so 
invariably when the same person was present to be appointed ; but in a great 
number of instances the person appointed at one time was not in Council on the next 
occasion. The great reason is, that the senior member of Council has invariably 
been selected by the Governor-general to fill the post of Deputy-governor. 

4248. Chairman.'] In whom do you think that the appointment of the separate 
Governor of Bengal should be vested ?—Either in the Governor-general, or in the 
Government at home, as might be thought fit. 

424Q. What would he the qualification for the separate Governor of Bengal; 
does your plan involve the necessity of having in that situation a civil servant who 
has had considerable experience ?—Not of necessity, certainly. I imagine that, in 
the greater number of instances, such a person would be appointed; but I should 
not think it right to limit (if the appointment was from home, at all events) the 
discretion of those in whom the appointment was vested. 

4250. Mr. Labouchere.] Would you wish it to be considered an appointment 
of the same rank and importance as the Governorships of Madras and Bombay ? 
— Quite so. 

4251. Sir/. W. Hogg.] At present the Governor-general, in appointing the 
Deputy-governor, is compelled to appoint one of the existing members of Council ? 
—He is so. 

4252. If the law were so far changed as to enable the Governor general to 
appoint any member of the civil service of the prescribed standing, would not that 
carry out the views which you have mentioned ?—-I do not think it would, lor two 
reasons: first, that the law at present permits the Governor-general to appoint any 
member of the Council, and yet he has always chosen the senior ; I think the 
influence that, has hitherto caused that would be apt to prevail in future, and 
that there still would be a tendency to appoint the senior, from a notion that it 
the senior member of Council was not appointed it would be a slur upon him; 
and I think that would not answer the purpose for another reason, that it would 
not prevent the repeated changes. 

0.10. f. 2 4253 - My 
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' F. J. llallidai/. Esq. 4 ^ 53 * My question was, assuming the law to be changed, anil that there was to 


be a permanent Governor or Lieutenant-governor of Bengal selected at the 


9 May 1853. discretion of the Governor-general from any member of the service, and not 


confined to the members of Council, would not that carry out your views ?—To a 
great extent it would ; but in that case X should think it necessary that the 
selection should be made from persons not in the Council, unless the person 
selected went out of the Council as soon as he was appointed* 

4254. If there was a Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, it would necessarily follow 
that if he was appointed Governor of Bengal, his seat in the Council would be 
vacated and another person would be appointed?—In that sense naturally so. 
But I am myself strongly of opinion that the appointment would, upon the whole, 
be better in the hands of the Home Government than in the local Government 
or the Governor-general. 

4255. Sir R. H. Inglis ,] You have called the attention of the Committee to 
the fluctuating character of the Administration of Bengal, arising from the frequent 
changes in the offices of Governor and Deputy-governor of Bengal. Will you look at 
the paper which you have given, and state whether, though it contains the names of 
1 7 persons in a period of somewhat less than 18 years, there would be more than 
one instance in which any difference of opinion is likely to have prevailed between 
the person appointed and his successor, such a difference as was likely to have 
produced any alteration in the principles of the Administration ?—The first on 
the list is Sir Charles Metcalfe; in the 2nd instance, Lord William Bentinck 
might have differed from Sir Charles Metcalfe ; in the 3rd instance, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe again might have differed from Lord William Bentinck ; in the 4th, 
Lord Auckland might have differed from Sir Charles Metcalfe ; in the 5th, Mr. 
Ross might have differed from Lord Auckland ; in the 6th, Colonel Morison might 
have differed from Mr. Ross; in the 7th, Mr. Robertson might have differed 
from Colonel Morison; in the 8th, Mr. Bird might have differed from Mr. 
Robertson ; in the 9th, Lord Auckland might have differed from Mr. Bird ; in. 
the 10th, Lord Ellen borough might have differed from Lord Auckland ; in the 
1 ith, Mr. Bird might have differed from Lord Elleuborough ; in the 12th, Lord 
Hardinge might have differed from Mr. Bird ; in the 13th, Sir Herbert Maddoek 
might have differed from Lord Hardinge; in the 14th, Lord Dalhousie might 
have differed from Sir Herbert Maddoek; in the 15th, Sir Herbert Maddoek 
might again havp differed from Lord Dalhousie; in the 16th, Sir John Littler 
might have differed from Sir Herbert Maddoek; in the 17th, Lord Dalhousie 
might have differed from Sir John Littler. 

4256. In point of fact, was there any difference in more than one instance ?— 
That is a fact which I am not capable of stating; but with different persons and 
different minds there is a possibility oj’great difference. 

4257. Was there, in point of fact, any difference in the principles of adminis¬ 
tration in the cases of the successive individuals whose names are placed before 
the Committee upon that list ?—Most certainly there was a very great and 
sensible difference. 

4258. Out of that number of 17 names, is it not the fact that five names occur 
twice ?—I dare say it is. 

4259. Is it likely that, even if Lord Ellenborough differed from Lord Auckland, 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird would differ from Mr. Wilberforce Bird?—No, certainly 
not. 

4260. Or Sir Herbert Maddoek from Sir Herbert Maddoek?—No; but with¬ 
out differing Irom themselves at previous times they would be liable to differ from 
the Governor-general who immediately preceded them, and the whole effect of 
variety would be occasioned, though the same name might occur twice or three 
times. 

4261. Mr. F. Smith.] Independently of any difference of opinion and of prin¬ 
ciple between those gentlemen, do you conceive that there is inconvenience 
arising from the change of minds upon the subjects that come before them?— 
That is an inconvenience which is matter of notoriety in all the Government 
offices. 

4262. In every public department?—In every public department. 

4263. Mr. Mangles.] Was there not among many of those gentlemen con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion ?—There was considerable difference of opinion. 

4264. Chairman.] Do not you think that the objection might be met by the 
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appointment of a permanent Lieutenant-governor to act in the absence of the 
Governor-genera!, and to assist the Governor general when present at Calcutta in 
the details of the administration ?—I think that would be a much better plan than 
the present; but there would be this objection to it, that of necessity the position, 
and power and authority of the Lieutenant-governor so constituted would he 
greatly impaired by the notorious fact that he.would at any time be liable to be 
superseded by the arrival of the Governor-general, and that he could pursue no 
continuous administration, or any system of measures ; he would be obliged to refer 
everything at all times to the Governor-general; for if he felt, even when atone, 
that next year, or even next month, he would be associated with and superseded 
by the Governor-general in the administration of the affairs of Bengal, he would 
be unable to adopt any independent course of administration himself. 

4265. You would not anticipate inconvenience from collision of opinion and 
authority between the Governor-general, when present in Calcutta, and a Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, exercising almost independent authority within that province ?— 
I think there would occasionally be inconvenience unless the Lieutenant-governor 
had a seat in the Executive Council, not that that would always prevent it, but it 
would, in a great degree, mitigate and modify it. 1 think, also, it would occur if 
the Governor-general, when present at Calcutta, had not the supreme executive 
power in the place in which he w>as sitting. For that purpose, I suggested that 
when the Governor-general is at Calcutta he shall be actual Governor in Council 
of the place in which he is sitting, as in a similar instance in Washington, in the 
United States. 

4266. Supposing the appointment to be made by the Horne Government, should 
you see no reason to apprehend that a person might be appointed as Governor 
for Bengal who is not conversant with Indian affairs ?—1 should very rarely 
anticipate that that would take place; I can imagine that there may be some 
instances in which a capable man sent from home might be better than a choice 
amongst incapable men in India ; such might be the fact at any time if that were the 
position of circumstances. I should not wish to limit the Home Government in 
their choice, but I should anticipate that the choice would usually be made from 
capable persons having experience in India. 

4267. In the case of the appointment of an individual who had never been in 
India, do you think that there would be no inconvenience in leaving him to act 
without a Council ?—There would be as much inconvenience in leaving him to 
act without a Council as is now felt, and no more, in leaving the Governor 
general, as Governor of Bengal, to act without Council; it would be precisely the 
same thing. 

4268. Then what you anticipate is the appointment of some experienced Indian 
servant, without making it an appointment* by seniority ?~Certainly, without 
making it an appointment by seniority, and without binding the authorities at 
home to appoint any member of any particular service. 

42(19. Would not the separation of the Government of Bengal from the 
office of Governor-general, diminish the patronage of the Governor-general as to 
impair his influence and authority?—It would not, in point of fact. 

4270. Sir T. H. Maddock .] You would prefer trial the Deputy-governor of 
Bengal should be appointed in England rather than by the Governor-general in 
Council; what would be your views with regard to the future appointment of 
the Lieutenant-governor at Agra?—In all cases I am disposed to prefer the 
appointment from home. I think appointments from home carry more weight. 
We know', in India, almost nothing of the reasons that influence any particular 
appointment. Hitherto we have seen that the appointments to high places, from 
home, have been made with remarkable care and propriety, and we have great 
confidence in the administration of the home authorities in such affairs; if the 
appointment w'ere made in India, no doubt it might be usually made very 
well, but it would be liable to little petty doubts that are apt to arise upon 
the spot. It might be said that such a person was appointed, because he was 
immediately about the Govern or-general, or because he had the means of obtain¬ 
ing influence over the Governor-general, or because he had particular thoughts in 
consonance with those of the Governor-general, or that he had succumbed to 
him, or had endeavoured to curry favour with him, in order to obtain this appoint¬ 
ment. It might be thought also that the Governor-general might have appointed 
any particular person as much on account of his subserviency to him as for any 
' 0.10. e 3 particular 
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F- J.HaUielav.j Esq. particular fitness. Not that any of those reasons would really be true, but that 

i __-such notions as those are likely to occur in a small community of that sort, 

9 Way 1853. and they would weaken the effect of the appointment. They would not occur if 
the appointment were made by a great power, like the Government of India in 
England. 

4271. You would prefer that the Lieutenant-governor of Agra should be 
appointed in England ?—Unquestionably. 

4272. Is it your opinion that the much greater independence of the Governor- 
general that the appointments of these Deputy-governors by the authorities in 
England would give him, would be advantageous to the administration ?—I believe, 
on the whole, it would. 

4273. Mr. Hardingtl\ If you deprive the Governor-general of his patronage, 
would not that weaken his authority ?—The patronage which he would be deprived 
of as Governor of Bengal does not seem to me to be patronage of any particular 
importance in that respect; it is almost entirely, with scarcely any exceptions, 
the mere routine of raising persons from one office to another, who, by reason of 
rank or general admitted service, and, in a few rare cases, by reason of special and 
peculiar merit, are generally supposed to have a claim for those offices. The 
patronage of the civil service in Bengal is no source of power to the Governor- 
general, but rather a source of annoyance and vexation; it has none of the 
characteristics of patronage as the term is usually understood in this country, 
the appointments being made, for the most part, of necessity, arising out of the 
circumstances of the case; and with special instances of promotion by reason of 
particular merit. I believe it would be found to be absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of Government that, the power of making those appointments should vest 
in the person actually administering the Government. 

4274. Has it not been the custom for the Governor-general to retain the patro¬ 
nage of the North-Western Provinces ?—Not of the North-western Provinces, 
certainly. 

4275. Had not Lord Ellenborough all-important appointments submitted to him 
as Governor-general when he was up the country ?—In the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces, under Mr. Thomason, all the patronage, except the highest offices, in 
which a veto is reserved to the Governor-general in Council, has remained entirely 
with the Lieutenant-governor. In Bengal, except during the administration of 
Lord Ellenborough, the patronage (as we call it, for it is not real patronage), the 
duty of distributing, according to understood rules, the just promotion of persons 
in the service, and which is ruled, in a great measure, by seniority, and properly so 
ruled, has been exercised by the Deputy-governor under the constant control and 
superintendence of the Governor-general, and that mode of conducting the duty 
of promoting persons in the public service according to those general rules has 
been found exceedingly disadvantageous in practice. 

4276. Are you aware that Mr. Tbomason lias rather upset the system of pro¬ 
motion by seniority in the North-western Provinces?—Mr. Thomason has done 
what was very necessary ; ho has prevented seniority from being the constant 
rule ; but. he has not upset the system of seniority, at least I hope not, because 
I look upon the system of seniority, upon the whole, to be one great and just 
safeguard for the purposes of good administration in India. The seniority system, 
I think, properly governs promotions in the civil service in India, subject to con¬ 
siderations of decided and marked merit. If you strike seniority entirely out of 
consideration, and leave the matter to merit alone, you will open the door to 
great, and sometimes just, imputations of jobbery ; and, therefore, promotion by 
seniority, although liable to occasional exceptions on the ground of merit, seems 
to me to be the true mode of administering the civil service in India. 

4277. What control would you give to the Governor-general over the appoint¬ 
ments made by the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal ?—The rule at present, in the 
case of the North-western Provinces, is, that the Lieutenant-governor of the 
North-western Provinces has the appointment to all offices, except the mem¬ 
berships of the Board of Revenue, and the judgeships in the Sudder Dewanny or 
Chiel Court. To those, he nominates for the approval of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, that is, the Governor-general in Council, and he appoints after receiving 
their approval; the Governor-general in Council has, in fact, a veto upon the 
nomination of the Lieutenant-governor to those particular offices. I think that 
is a wholesome rule, and I think that that rule should be adopted in any future 
appointment of a Lieutenant-governor of Bengal. 
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4277*. Under the system you recommend, to what extent would questions F.J. HaUidayyJ.su j 

relating to Bengal come before the Council ?—Scarcely any, except those involving - 

matters of principle or organic change, or cf public importance, which the 9 -May l8 53 
Governor of Bengal himself might send up to the Supreme Government. 

4278. It would be discretionary with the Lieutenant-governor to refer any 
question he pleased to the Supreme Government ?—Quite so. 

4279. Sir T. H. Maddock .] You have stated that you think that the control of 
the Governor-general in Council over the Governor of Agra and the Governor of 
Bengal, in respect of appointments to certain offices, viz. the Sadder judges and 
the members of the Revenue Board, is desirable: if that is the case, would you 
extend the same control over the Governments of Madras and Bombay ?—No, I 
do not think it necessary ; there is a sufficient difference in the circumstances to 
render it unnecessary ; particularly this, that the Governor-general in Council has 
no means at present of judging of the comparative fitness or unfitness of the 
members of the service in those other presidencies, nor is the Governor-general in 
Council ever on the spot; whereas, in Bengal, he Jives and rules amongst the 
Government servants of the Presidency of Bengal, in the Upper and Lower 
Provinces. 

4280. Supposing the Governor-general remains for two or three years after his 
arrival in India at the seat of government, in Calcutta, what more can he know of 
the merits and services of those who are claimants to be Sudder judges at Agra 
than he does of gentlemen of the same class at Bombay or Madras ?—He has 
around him persons who, almost of necessity, are more or less acquainted with 
their claims ; and he may even have, and, in a number of recent instances, actually 

has had, members in the Council capable of advising him as 10 the comparative V\ 

merits and the relative claims of persons in all parts of the service in Bengal, such 
as he has not with reference to the services in Madras and Bombay. 

4281. Will you state upon what grounds you think it a salutary measure that the 
Governor of Bengal and the Governor of Agra should be controlled in the selec¬ 
tion of any officers whatever, and why it would not be preferable that the local 
governors shouid be responsible for the appointments themselves?—I have no 
ubsolute reason to give why they should not have the whole patronage; but I 
think that you should conjoin in some degree the Governor-general and his 
Council with the administration of the territory in which they actually live, and 
move, and exercise their functions ; and I see no better way, upon the whole, of 
keeping up that connexion between the Supreme Government and the affairs of 
the local Presidencies than by giving them this control over the rare instances 
which occur of appointments to the highest offices. Besides which, it adds an 
amount of eclat and consideration to the appointments themselves, which 1 think 
is useful. And in the particular instance of the exercise of the local Government 
by officers selected from the civil service, and brought up amongst the members of 
that service, and united to them by all kinds of ties and familiarities, 4 it seems to 
me to be a very wholesome check that some external authority should have some¬ 
thing to say in the selection of the officers for the very highest duties under 
those local governments. 

4282. Is it not evident that the Lieutenant-governor of Agra must be a far 
better judge of the qualifications and merits of the candidates to fill one of those 
high situations than the Governor-general in Council ?—That is not so evident to 
me ; he may, in some instances, be not so good a judge ; and he may be considered 
liable, occasionally, to particular personal prejudices. It may often happen that 
the persons who are selected for the highest offices are just the persons in w hose inti¬ 
mate society he has been brought up from boyhood, and therefore, it is precisely with 
respect to those appointments that it is necessary to interpose some check, were it 
only to secure impartiality on the part of the Government in the administration of 
its highest patronage. 

4283. Would not your objection, in a less degree, extend to his exercise of an 
independent power of appointment in every case ?—It is an objection that cannot 
be got rid of, and it has been felt as a great reason why it would be generally 
disadvantageous to select men from the civil service for the highest position 
of all in India. 

4284. Sir G. Grey.'] Is there not this additional reason for giving the 
Governor-general in Council a control over these appointments, that the Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Agra and the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal would not have 
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_ - Councils who might exercise some control over those appointments?—Un- 

9 Way 1853. doubtedly that is another reason. 

4285. Chairman .] With regard to the power of the Governor-general during 


the absences which he makes from the seat of Government, would you recommend 


that he should be attended by his Council on those occasions or not ?—That 
subject is one of difficulty; I cannot say that, upon the whole, I think it 
would be advisable that the Council should attend the Governor-general to all 
parts of the country ; it would be full of all kinds of inconvenience and expense. 
At the same time, 1 feel very strongly that the absence of the Governor-general 
alone, when too frequent or too much prolonged, does produce great mischief and 
great dislocation in many of the affairs of the Government. The only thing 
which I can suggest is, that whatever measures can be adopted here or in India to 
make those absences as infrequent and as short as possible, should be adopted. 
The matter is almost wholly in the hands of the Home Government; I apprehend 
that it rests almost entirely with them to control the Governor-general in this 
matter. The Governor-general is, undoubtedly, under a strong temptation to quit 
his Council more than is desirable, and for longer periods than is desirable, 
though I do not believe that any one Governor-general ever did so without an 
honest conviction, in his own mind, that he was doing right. Still, I think that 
the Govecnors-general have not been controlled in this matter so much as was 
desirable. The only thing that strikes me is, that in future the Legislative Act, 
which is necessary before the Governor general can quit his Council, should be 
passed only for a specified and rather short term, and should be subject to renew ai 
from time to time upon cause shown, so as to make the Legislative Council .share 
in the responsibility of authorising the absence of the Governor-general, and to 
cause the propriety of his continued absence to come up as frequently as possible 
for re-consideration and re-discussion. Beyond that I see no check but the check 
of the home authorities, and in their hands I would leave it. 

4286. Sir C. Wood.] Would you think it desirable so to limit the discretion of 
the Governor-general rather than to letter him by an absolute prohibition ? I 
feel that he cannot be fettered by an absolute prohibition. 

4287. Sir G. Grey.] Do riot you think that one tendency of the plan which 
you have recommended, the establishment of an independent Governor of Bengal, 
would be rather to facilitate the absences of the Governor-general from Calcutta? 
—There is no doubt of it, and it is one objection to the plan. 

4288. Sir T. H. MaddocL] Will you explain more fully to the Committee 
the grounds of your objections to the members of Council, or some of them, 
accompanying the Governor-general in his absences from Calcutta, iiiespective of 
the question of expense r —It would be enormously expensive, because you must 
have not only the members of Council, but all the offices connected with the 
Government, arid it would he excessively inconvenient. And in reference, to the 
financial department, it appears .to me almost impossible, the whole business of 
finance being conducted, of necessity, in Calcutta, with establishments and 
offices which it is entirely out of the question to move. 

428c). Chairman .] If I rightly understand you, besides the control of the 
Home Government over the discretion of the Governor-general, you would still 
place a power of limiting the absences of the Governor-general in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council r—Yes; with the view of bringing the question as often as possible 
under discussion, and, as it were, of presenting constantly to the mind of the 
Governor-general himself, the question of the propriety of' continuing to absent 
himself, and the necessity of justifying that continued absence to his colleagues 
and to the Home Government. 

42qo. There may fie advantages in the absences of the Governor-general on 
tours of inspection ?—Unquestionably; tiiat cannot possibly be prohibited; I 
believe, in almost every instance, the Governor-general has gone away upon actual 
necessary business which could not be avoided. 

4291. Sir C. Wood.] Is not the objections rather to prolonged absence than to 
his simply going away for a time r —The objection is chiefly to prolonged absence; 
but there are instances in which questions have been raised as to the propriety of 
the actual absence itself, and the necessity or the emergency of the occasion on 
which it rested. 

4292. Chairman.] During the absence of the Governor-general he retains the 
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power of overruling the decisions of the Council, does he not ? —There is rather a 
doubt in my mind, and I think elsewhere, upon that point; to answer the question 
properly, it would be necessary to refer to the Charter Act. If it be necessary, 
the Governor-general has the power, after interchanging Minutes with his col¬ 
leagues present in the Council, in cases in which he thinks it absolutely necessary, 
for the safety and welfare of the State, to overrule their opinion. But I think the 
wording of the section is such, that it is necessary that the Governor-general 
should be present in the Council with his colleagues ; if so, there may arise a 
doubt whether he has that power in the absence of bis colleagues. The question 
has arisen lately, and has, I believe, been referred home. 

4293. Do you think it desirable that the Governor-general should have the 
power of overruling the decision of the rest of the Council during his absence from 
them r—No, absolutely not. I think he should be bound to come and discuss the 
matter with Ids colleagues before overruling their opinion. 

4294. Sir J. IT. Hogg.] Do you believe that the Governor-general, when 
absent from Calcutta, has a veto upon any legislative enactment?—He has. 

4295. When present he has not that veto ?—He is there, and forms one of the 
majority or of the minority. 

4296. Do you think it right to continue to him that veto when absent which he 
does not possess when present ?—I do ; I think that under any form of Legisla¬ 
tive Council it would be right that the Governor-general should have a veto upon, 
all Legislative Acts, whether he be absent or not. 

4297. You would then give him a veto when absent which he has not when 
present r—I would give him both. 

4298. You would give to the Governor general the same controlling power with 
regard to legislation which he has with regard to all other departments, where he 
has the power of acting upon his own responsibility?—Yes, with a rather more 
unlimited authority, because he is limited in a peculiar manner in other affairs. 
He has that power only in special matters of politics, such as war and peace ; but 
I think it desirable that the Governor-general should have an absolute veto upon 
all matters of legislation, whether present or absent. 

4299. Mr. Mangles .] Is it not the fact, that by law the power of the Governor- 
general of acting upon his own discretion, is not limited to matters of peace and 
war, but is absolutely unlimited ?—It is not absolutely unlimited. 

4300. Mr. Hume.'] You say that there have been doubts abouj the propriety of 
the absence of the Governor-general upon some ‘occasions; by whom do you 
think that a check can be exercised in that respect ?—I think the only real check 
is in the hands of the Home Government. 

4301. Sir C. Wood.] What I apprehend you to mean is this: that it is not 
desirable to impose any positive legal restriction upon the Governor-general’s 
absences, but that bv instructions from home his discretion should be, considered 
as limited in that respect?—Yes; that is exactly what I mean. 

4302. Sir G. Grey.] If the Council passed an Act limiting the duration of 
the absence of the Governor-general to six months, would his absence, if extended 
beyond that period, be an illegal absence r—1 would make it an illegal absence, 
and I would cause it to deprive him of the special powers with which he was 
invested by the Act allowing him to go away. 

4303. Mr. Mangles.] How could such an Act be passed if the Governor- 
general had a veto upon all Acts ?—What I suggested was not respecting the 
passing of the Act, hut respecting the termination of the Act after a certain time, 
which would be independent of any veto of the Governor-general. 

4304. Chairman.] Without referring to any legal points, are there any changes 
in the power of the Governor-general that you would suggest?—No; except that 
one, that lit* should have a veto upon all legislation. 

4305. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Does the Governor-general, when he is absent 
upon those occasions, draw the whole of his salary r—Certainly. 

4306. Does the officer, the President of the Council, who acts for him during 

his absence, receive any salary for his additional labour and responsibility r — 
None whatever. * 

4307. Do you think it would be proper that that officer should be remunerated 
for this great labour and responsibility?—The present remuneration of that officer 
is very considerable ; I am not, off-hand, disposed to suggest that he should receive 
anything additional. 
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Holliday,En\. 4308, Sir G. Grey.] That case would not arise in the case of the appoint- 

-- ment of a permanent Lieutenant-governor of Bengal ?—No. 

May 1853. 4309. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Has not the President of the Council to incur 

expenses, in consequence of his holding the situation of Acting Governor, which 
he otherwise would not incur ?—I apprehend that the salary of a member of 
Council, which is very large and quite adequate, is given him to cover, that chance 
of expense like any other, and that he should take his appointment with that 
chance. 

4310. Mr. Hildyard. \ You stated that you believed that the remedy for this 
evil, such as it is, must rest with the Home Government?—In the main. 

4311. But you think it desirable that the Act of the Council should specify the 
time for which the Governor may be absent ?—I do. 

4312. The time is now unlimited ?—It is. 

4313. Would it not also be desirable to specify the object as well as the time 
in the Act?—No, because the object may be political and secret, and generally is. 

4314. When permission is given to the Governor, is the Act which gives him 
that permission immediately made known to the Home Government?—Imme¬ 
diately. 

4315. Sir G. Grey.] During the absence of the Governor-general, if occasion 
for a prolonged absence should arise, the Council might pass an Act extending the 
period 'That is precisely what I mean; and that, if they do not pass such an 
Act, the powers given by the Act should cease at the time originally fixed. 

4316. Supposing they had passed an Act authorising the absence of the 
Governor-general for six months, and they should afterwards be of opinion that 
a prolonged absence was necessary, they might pass an Act. extending his absence 
for three months or six months more, so as to obviate any inconvenience from the 
original limitation ?—Precisely. 

4317. Mr. Hildyard.] Would there be any objection to the Council specifying 
in the Act both the time and the object, transmitting the Act to the Home 
Government, but not making it matter of publicity, so that the Home Govern¬ 
ment might have the means of judging of the necessity of the Governor- 
general’s absence by knowing what the object was?—The only effect of that 
would be, that the public would not know that such an Act was passed ; they 
would not know with what powers the Governor-general was proceeding through 
the country, and they would not know the powers he had left behind. But at 
present the whole object is gained, because the discussions upon the origin of the 
Act and the Act itself are sent home, and the Home Government have both before 
them. 

4318. Mr. Hardinge. ] Would you recommend any change in the division of 
powers which is now laid down by the resolution on the subject between the 
Governor-general and the Council when the Governor-general leaves Calcutta ?— 
That is a matter for the discretion of the Governor-general in Council. Differences 
of opinion have arisen regarding the powers vested in the Governor-general and 
in the President of the Council respectively, and I should certainly wish, in future, 
that the law should be so framed as to prevent any such embarrassing differences,. 

4319. Upon such a question as that would you allow the Governor-general to 
overrule his Council r—It would follow his general power. The Governor-general 
would have a general power of vetoing any Act, and adopting any executive 
measures that lie might think fit. 

4320. Would you leave those powers ?—Precisely. 

4321. Sir/. W. Hogg.] Considering the high position, the vast powers, and 
the great responsibility of the Governor-general, do not you think that upon that, 
as upon all other points, it is essential to invest him with large discretionary power? 
—Undoubtedly, it is absolutely necessary. 

4322. Chairman.] With regard to the composition of the Executive Council, 
would you suggest any change, or would )'ou leave it as it is ?—The only change 
that has ever occurred to me as necessary is, that the fourth ordinary member, the 
legal member, should have a voice in the Executive Council; I think that would 
be advantageous ; it is often necessary to ask his opinion upon matters that come 
before the Council. 

4323. The Commander-in-chief is now a member of the Council; is it desirable 
that he should continue to be a member of the Executive Council ?—I think it is. 

4324. Is not he frequently absent from Calcutta?—He is, of course, generally 

absent; 
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absent; but I think whenever he chooses to be present at the Council it is desir¬ 
able that he should be enabled to be present. 

4325. You think his opinion is of value to the Executive Council ?—-It is likely 
to be. 

4326. Sir T. //. Maddock.] How long- was Lord Gough sitting in the Council 
during the live years he was in India ?•—Very little indeed. 

4327. On what ground do you think it is beneficial that ire should be a member 
of the Council?—I think that if the Commander-in-chief wishes to take a share 
in the executive business of the Government, and to discuss matters face to fade 
with his colleagues, he should be enabled to do so; I think wheufever he happens 
to be at the place where the Council is located he should he entirely at liberty to 
discuss matters, in which the administration of his department is intimately con¬ 
cerned, with his colleagues iti the Council. 

4328. You are aware that it is thought unnecessary in England that the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief should be a Member of the Cabinet ?—I think the two cases are 
very different. Looking at it even cursorily, it appears to me that there is a con¬ 
siderable difference between the position of the Commander-in-chief in England 
relatively to the Cabinet, and the position of the Commander-in-chief in India 
relatively to the Council. 

4329. Do you think that, in the case of a Commander-in-chief who, in the 
course of four or five years’ service, sits only for three or four days in the 
Council, it is desirable or just that the revenues of India should be taxed to the 
amount of 5,000 l. for giving him a seat in the Council ?—That is another question. 
I said nothing about the propriety of paying him for the duty; 1 only said that I 
think it is desirable that he should have the power of being present in the Council 
under these circumstances. 

4330. But that is the remuneration given to him for that duty?—It is the form 

under which the Commander-in-chief is remunerated for his services; and 1 * 
apprehend that if you took that away, it would have to be made up in some other 
form. . • 

4331. Sir J. W. Hogg^] Are not you aware that the present Commander-in- 
chief does not receive any separate remuneration as a member of Council, but 
that he receives a consolidated allowance, which embraces his salary as a member 
of Council ?—I was not actually aware of the fact ; it may be so. 

4332. Mr. JElliot.] Is it not the fact that the disturbances which took place in 
the Madras army originated almost entirely from the fact of the Commander-in- 
chief not having a seat in the Council, in the year 1809?—I am not aware of 
that; hut lean conceive of numerous instances in which it maybe important 
that the Commander-in-chief should have the power of taking his seat in the 
Council. 

4333. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Even though he never attends the Council ?—- 
Even though other duties maybe more pressing and important, and may take 
him away • he should have the option, at all events. 

4334. Sir G. Wood.} I understand you to say that you thought that the Legis¬ 
lative Councillor should have a permanent seat in the Executive Council; do 
you think it necessary to continue to maintain the Legislative Councillor ?—Yes, 

I do ; he has undoubtedly been of great service; he has introduced a certain 
amount of necessary knowledge into the Council, and a certain English element 
into their deliberations, and a certain amount of statesmanship, which was very 
often wanting, especially in the absence of the Governor-general ; and I am 
quite conscious myself, from actual experience, that the Council at all times 
derived very valuable assistance from his presence and from his opinions; and 
the Executive Council is constantly in the habit of sending to him upon various 
Executive questions ; he is requested to give his opinion upon them. 

4335. Sir T. H. Maddock.} Are you aware of any possible objection to his 
giving his opinion upon those questions?—-I am not aware of any objection, ex¬ 
cept enlarging the Council, if that be an objection. 

4336. Sir C, Wood.} You think it desirable for the advantage of his assistance 
in the Executive Council, in addition to his other duties, that the Legislative 
Councillor should be maintained ?—There are two ways in which it may be 
looked at. He is of very great use in the Legislative Council; but he is under 
great disadvantage in consequence of his want of knowledge of the affairs of the 
country, and the details of the administration ; and it has been found absolutely 
necessary to supply that disadvantage by authorising him, as a matter of courtesy 
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as it appears to me that he should also have the power of vpting upon those 
questions. It is natural to imagine that he does not give the same sort of sus¬ 
tained attention and informing attention to things that come before him, upon 
which he is not expected to give a vote, as he would if he had the responsibility 
of taking a part in their decision. By giving him a share in the executive 
Government, you would very much increase his usefulness as a legislator. And, 
on the other hand, his knowledge and experience would be of great advantage to 
the Executive Government. It already is found, in practice, that a necessity in 
some instances arises for requesting him to give his opinion upon Executive 
matters, which opinion in itself is now of no legal value, and which probably 
would be improved in all respects if he gave it under the responsibility of having 
a share in those proceedings. So that I think both the Executive Government 
and the Legislative Government would be benefited by some change in the 
present law. 

4337. Do you believe that it would be possible, by improving the situation of 
the Advocate-general, to dispense with the assistance of the Legislative Councillor 
entirely in the matter of legislation?—Certainly not. The Advocate-general, as 
Advocate-general, basso much to do, that it is out of the question to get from him 
that service as a member of the Legislative Government compatibly with his 
duties as Advocate-general. 

4338. Mr. Hardinge .] Would you recommend that the Legislative Councillor 
should see all the papers in the Foreign or Secret Department?—I see no 
objection to it. I apprehend that, with reference to matters in the Secret Depart¬ 
ment, he is often asked for his opinion. 

4339. Do you think that he would have time to read them ?—I think so. He 
would have no more to do than the executive members of the Council. 

4340. But you must recollect that he has other duties to attend to?—Yes ; but 
the recommendation I have made of an improved Legislative Council would tend 
to lighten his responsibility. 

4341. It has been suggested that it would be desirable to add councillors 
from Bombay and Madras; what is your opinion of that?—I should agree to 
that in the Legislative Council. 

4342. Chairman .] Would you recommend any change in the form of the Go¬ 
vernments of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ?—No ; I am not prepared 
to recommend any change. 

4343. You would still leave them under a Governor in Council ?—I would. 

4344. Sir C. Wood.~\ Do you think it would be desirable to constitute any 
separate Government for the provinces on the banks of the Indus, and its tribu¬ 
taries r —I doubt the sufficiency of my knowledge to give any valuable opinion 
upon that subject. I should look forward certainly to those provinces becoming a 
separate Government at some time or other; but whether at this present moment it 
is absolutely necessary, or whether they could be combined with the Government of’ 
the North-Western Provinces, or whether what is now taking place there is not 
the erection of something like a separate Government, is more than I have 
knowledge enough to say. 

4345. Mr. Hume .] In saying that you would continue the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay as they now are, would you limit them from applying any 
portion of their revenues for public works, as they are now limited ?—Certainly. 
The power of the purse must remain in the hands of the Central Government, or 
you would have everything in confusion. 

4346. Do you consider that, having Governors in Council there, whose duty it 
is to be acquainted with the affairs of the province, they ought to be limited to 
the expenditure of 10,000 rupees for any public work?-—I think they must be 
limited in all treasury matters. I would not make it minutely harassing or trifling ; 
but in a reasonable way I think they must be limited as to the power of the purse. 
Occasions arise when the Government of India has need, at a particular moment, 
for all its funds, in consequence of the state of public affairs, and a local Pre¬ 
sidency might wish at that particular moment to expend a very large sum of 
money upon public works. 

4347. Do you consider that the Supreme Government of India, constituted as 
you have supposed it to be, would have sufficient time to give their attention to 
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those matters connected with Bombay and Madras equally with the Government 
on the spot ?—I think probably they have not time ; but it is absolutely necessary 
that the Supreme Government, having the entire responsibility on questions of 
peace and war, should be answerable also for the finance, and, speaking in a 
large sense, that no great expenditure in different parts of the territory should 
take place without its knowledge. 

4348. Questions of peace and war are only accidental and temporary. My 
question has reference to the general proceedings in each of those territories ; do 
you think that the present restriction in this respect ought to be continued ?— 
I certainly think that the present restriction ought to be continued. I would not 
make it, as it has occasionally been made, harassing and annoying; I would con¬ 
duct it as liberally as possible. 

434q. Are you aware that it has been stated to the Committee, that such have 
been the delays and the want of attention to the applications from those Govern¬ 
ments, that a reference to England upon those matters has been considered pre¬ 
ferable to the present system?—I am quite aware of that, and it always must of 
necessity arise. Each local Government thinks the affairs of its locality prefera¬ 
ble to all other affairs, and very rightly and very justly. Each local Government 
thinks that the particular public work in which it is interested at the time, and 
which will raise its character with the public in the Province, is a work upon which 
the finances of the State ought to be expended. That is natural and inevitable. 
Each local Government, checked at any time in matters of that sort, is sure to be 
annoyed, and is sure to think that the control ought to be lodged in its own hands, 
and out of that, no doubt, some irritation lias arisen; I see no cure for it except 
such a liberal administration and power of discretion as is absolutely necessary to 
be vested in the central Government. 

4350. You do not approve of the reference in those cases being sent home to 
England, instead of being submitted to the Supreme Government?—I do not. 

4351. Sir J. W. Hogg, \ Is there not a limit upon the expenditure of money 
for public works or otherwise by the Supreme Government itself?—-There is. 

4352. Beyond certain prescribed limits the Supreme Government of India 
cannot spend money without the sanction of the Horae Government?—Exactly. 

4353. Sir T. '//. Maddock.] Do you think that limitation an expedient one?— 
I see no harm in it; the communication at present is very rapid. The Supreme 
Government has discretion in cases of emergency to expend money without this 
previous sanction, and I do not think that check, especially under the financial 
circumstances which have existed lor some time past in India, can be at all 
objected to. 

4354. Mr. Hume.'] Do you recollect a proposal for a large application 01 
capital to irrigation by the formation of the Ganges Canal, which was made by Lord 
Ellenboroogh, and do you recollect by whom that proposal was stopped, whether 
it was from home, or in what manner?—I am aware of the proposal, but 
as regards the canals in the Upper Provinces, 1 have understood that Lord Ellen- 
borough put a stop for a time to the works and the expenditure, in consequence 
of the drainage upon the finances expected by him for purposes of war. 

4355 - Then the check was not from the Government at home, but from the 
necessity of the money being wanted for purposes of war ?—So I understood it. 

4356. Sir C. Wood.] Are not those works now in progress, and rapidly 
approaching to completion?—They are rapidly proceeding. 

4357. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Is not the Ganges Canal in so forward a state that the 
water will be soon let into it ?—I fancy so. 

4358. Mr. Hilayard.] You stated, as one of the grounds why you thought 
Calcutta had better remain the seat of the Supreme Government, that it is the 
commercial capital of India, and has, consequently, among its population a larger 
number of intelligent and independent men than any other city in India, and that 
their opinion operates beneficially upon the action of the Government?—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

4359. If Bombay and Madras became connected by electric telegraph with 
Calcutta, do you think that the Government of those two Provinces might be carried 
on advantageously, and less expensively, and less cumbrously, from Calcutta, 
instead of by the present separate Governments?—No, I do not; I do not think 
it would be advisable to attempt it. 

4360. What is the ground of your doubt upon that subject ?—A general opinion 
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F. J.H’Uliday, Esq. that Government is best exercised as nearly as possible, other circumstances being 
- the same, at the place affected. 

9 May 1853. 4361. Does not the electric telegraph, so far as communication goes, utterly 

annihilate distance ?—Yes ; but it does not annihilate the influence, such as it is, 
of the population, the commercial and other population of the neighbourhood of 
Bombay, upon the action of the Government, which would not have the same 
effect upon the action of a Government so far distant as Calcutta. 

4362. In all matters of great public importance, such as public works, would 
not the Government at Calcutta, receiving the representations of parties on the 
spot with whom it was in communication, be as well able to form a judgment as a 
Government on the spot?—I cannot say that I think they would, even with the 
assistance of a telegraph. 

4363- Vou state that, it is necessary, even now, to control the public expenditure 
in those two Presidencies, by the judgment of the Supreme Government?—It is 
so ; but under the admitted disadvantage of a competent want of knowledge, and 
a want of interest in the authorities at Calcutta, as to the affairs of the Presidency 
where that expenditure is to be controlled, I do not think that the knowledge 
required would be sufficiently conveyed, or that local interest would be sufficiently 
brought to bear upon the Government, by means of any amount of electric 
telegraph. 

4364. Mr. Hardmgc. J Do you think that estimates might be prepared annually 
of moneys required by the Local Governments for public works, and sent home ? 
—I think they might; but that would not prevent the Supreme Government from 
stepping in, in case of need, and saying, “ Whatever the estimate may be, we cannot 
allow money to be spent, in these particular works at this momentand it would 
not prevent the Local Governments from continually wishing to expend more than 
the estimates, and being annoyed by being checked. 

4365. Would you have them send those estimates home direct, or that they 
should send them first to the Supreme Government r—I think it would be 
desirable that they should go to the Supreme Government. 

4366. Mr. Elliot.} You have shown, by your former evidence, that you are per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the mode of transacting business between the India Board 
and the Court of Directors, and you expressed an opinion that if that system 
were changed, and the business were done by the President and the Court, sitting as 
a Board, it would be an improvement, all matters requiring debate being discussed 
at that Board ; do you not think that, in Cases where the Court was opposed to 
the views of the Board of Control, the President, being opposed singly to 24 
gentlemen in a debate, would be at a very great disadvantage?—1 think he might 
put himself at disadvantage, but I do not think he would necessarily be at disad¬ 
vantage. The position of the President of the Board of Control, in that case, 
would be the. position of a judge hearing all that could be said, and deciding upon 
his own responsibility. I do not think there could be any disadvantage of any 
sort In his position, in having to hear all that is said. 

4367. One great object which you have in view is to get rid of the great 
quantity of writing attending the transmission of previous communications, and 
draft dispatches, and so forth, between the Court and the Board. Do you not see 
great advantage in the existence of a record of all the arguments which have 
arisen in all eases in which differences may have occurred between those two 
authorities, and in the facility which is thus afforded to future Presidents of the 
Board of Control, and future members of the Court of Directors, to become better 
acquainted with the cases before them ?—It is a question of degree : no doubt, to 
a certain extent, the record is of advantage; but it may be carried too far, and I 
think is carried too far; I think a sufficient amount of writing will yet remain to 
enable successive Presidents of the Board of Control to acquire sufficient 
knowledge. 

4368. If the business were conducted by discussion at the Board, by what 
method would a new President of the Board obtain that knowledge which he can 
now have at a moment’s notice by referring to the records of the Board ?—He 
would have, what I imagine he now refers to in a great number of cases, despatches 
from India and despatches to India ; and he would have any record of dissents 
which would still remain for reference. 

4369* II® has now, besides those, a full note of all the discussions which have taken 
place on the subject, with the minutes of the secretaries and the minutes of the 
President of the Board of Control himself to refer to. Is not that a very great 
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advantage ?— I dare say, so far as it goes, it is an advantage; but I think any loss EJ. Hailiday, Esq 

in that respect would be counterbalanced by other benefits that are supposed to -- 

arise from the change. 9 May 1853. 

4370. Do not you think that there must be great advantage gained by the 
thorough sifting, under the existing system, of every subject that comes before 
the Court and the Board by means of those written communications ?—1 think so; 
but I think the sifting in each particular case would be quite as great if the dis¬ 
cussion was oral, and perhaps greaier. 

4371. How would the President of the Board be able to carry on u discussion 
with those members of the Court of Directors who had had the advantage of sitting 
as a committee on each of the subjects brought under discussion ; how would he be 
able to meet all the arguments that would be used without having had the 
opportunities of preparing himself upon the subject which they would have had?— 

He might have opportunities, because of course he would have to prepare disease. 

4372. Provided he knew what was coming up?—There is nothing in the 
system of discussion proposed which should militate against that. 

4373 * Sir T. H. Madclock.] You have expressed an opinion that one of the 
advantages of the present system of the Court is, that all party differences are kept 
out of view. In Question 39567011 were asked, “ Would yon allow the Court of 
Directors to have the absolute nomination of that portion which you mention, a 
quarter or a third, or should it be subject to the approval of the Crown or the 
sanction of Parliament?* Your answer is, “ I should suppose that the sanction 
of Parliament, in whatever way it was proper to be conveyed, would be the best 
mode of checking the appointments ; it does not appear to me advisable that there 
should be a veto in the hands of the Crown.” Will you be so good as to give 
some further explanation of your views upon that point, which appear to me in¬ 
consistent with maintaining the Court of Directors independent of party and 
political influences ?—I dare say it may be so; I have said, throughout my exa¬ 
mination upon this subject, that I consider myself very incompetent to enter into 
details regarding the working of institutions in this country ; and that my sugges¬ 
tions were probably exceedingly crude arid insufficient, and liable to correction by 
those who know more of the matter than I do. 

4374. Then would you reconsider that answer?—I am not prepared to make 
any different answer from the answer which I gave on that occasion. I do not 
profess to know much about the subject, but I gave the answer to the best of my 
view, being asked the question. 

4375. Will you have the goodness to look at the answer to Question 4031, “ If 
the President presided, and having presided determined against the opinion of the 
majority, for what purpose would you have the dissent recorded ; to what 
superior power could that dissent be submitted?” You reply, “ In the first place, 
the dissent might be submitted to Parliament; there is no objection to that, that 
I am aware of; and in the next place, a dissent, under those circumstances, would 
have the same authority that a dissent has under present circumstances.” As that 
appears to be creating a direct appeal to Parliament, would it not seem, that under 
such a system it would be impossible to prevent party considerations from coming 
into action ?—I made that answer under the suppostion that dissents now may oe 
submitted to Parliament, so that there would be no real charge under tins sug¬ 
gestion. 

4376. But in this case they would be necessarily submitted, and in the other 
case they, would not be submitted unless called for ?—Perhaps the use of the words 
“ called for ” would have been better. 

4377. Chairman .] You have stated that you gave someimswers w ith the quali¬ 
fication of the sense of your comparative want of knowledge of affairs in England; 
has there been in your answer any reserve from any other motive ?—None what¬ 
ever. I have endeavoured to say precisely and exactly the whole of what I 
thought; but I have been profoundly sensible of my inadequacy to speak upon 
matters in this country, of which I have been unwilling to speak except under the 
pressure of being placed here to give answers to questions put to me; but what¬ 
ever I have said, I said without the slightest reserve, and without the slightest 
desire to qualify it except in that way. 

4378. You said that you were unwilling to give answers upon some points ; what 
caused that unwillingness ?—Merely a sense of my own inability to give anwers 
that should be valuable upon matters of such importance with which I was very 
imperfectly acquainted. 
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Marshman, 4379. Chairman.'] WE have had described to us the provisions and forms of 
Esc f Government in India, and we wish to ask you to state whether, from your long 

experience, there is any change whicli you would suggest; in the first place, 
would you suggest any change in the formation of the Council in India ?—At 
present the Government of India consists of the Governor-general and the 
members of Council, who have a complete control over all the transactions and 
the expenditure of all the minor Presidencies. This Council consists of the 
Governor-general, and the Commander-in-chief, when he happens to be present, 
which is very rarely the case, a military member, and two civil members, who 
are in almost every instance, I believe in every instance, chosen from the civil 
service of Bengal. As the Supreme Council has a supreme control over all the 
transactions of the minor Presidencies, there appears a strong objection to its 
present constitution, as having no members from Madras or Bombay. 

4380. Sir C. Wood.] Was not General Morrison a Madras officer ?—He was ; 

but I ara alluding more particularly to the two civil members of the Council, 
who, during the whole currency of the present charter, have been invariably 
appointed from the Bengal civil service. The circumstance of there not being 
any members to represent the interests of Madras and Bombay, is not only a 
great disadvantage in the management of the general Government, but also a 
source of intense irritation to those two minor Presidencies, and I think, therefore, 
that it would he advisable to add to the Executive Council two members, one of 
whom should be selected from the Madras civil service, and the blbe'r.from that 
of Bombay. x 

4381. Would that be* the only change you would, suggest in the Council ?---Iu 
the Executive Council; because I consider that this feeling of intense irritation 
which prevails at the other Presidencies has a natural tendency to embarrass the 
working both of the general and of the particular Governments. 

4382. What is the general age at which men now attain to Council ?—I think 
after they have been about 30 years in the service. It appears to me that they 
are raised to the Council at present at rather too advanced a period of life, and that 
those appointments to the Council are therefore generally given more as a reward 
for past services, than as a pledge of any future labour in the Council; and it 
would be of great advantage if men of 25 years* standing in the service were ap¬ 
pointed to it, and they were expected to take a more active share in the duties of 
the Government. 

4383. You mean, that length of service should he less looked to than the 
qualifications of the individuals for useful service ?—Yes. But the mere length 
of service does not regulate the appointments to Council, because there are 
always 15 or 20 men of higher standing in the service who are passed over in 
the selection of members of Council; but I meant to say, that if they were ap¬ 
pointed, as they used formerly to be, at an earlier period of their service, say after 
2,5 years’ service, it would be an improvement upon the present system. 

4384. Have you any observations to make regarding the military member of 
Council ?—-The military member of Council is 'generally appointed after he 
has been about 50 years in the service, and when he may be supposed to be com¬ 
pletely worn out. This post in the Council is given to him simply because the 
Government has no other means of rewarding his military services. He neces¬ 
sarily comes to the Council ignorant of almost all questions that come before 
him. If, therefore, it be deemed necessary to have a military member as well as 
the Commander-in-chief, who is also a member of Council, I think it would be 
very advisable to have a much younger man selected for it, and that he should be 
chosen indiscriminately for his abilities from any of the Presidencies. 

4385. With regard to the legislative member of Council, at present the dura¬ 
tion of his services is limited to live years; do you think that is sufficient ?— 
No ; I think there is great objection to limiting the period of service, as at present, 
to five years. He is generally an accomplished lawyer or an eminent jurist sent 
from this country, and when he first arrives in India has everything to learn 
regarding the habits and manners of the people, and the laws and insti¬ 
tutions that lie is to be employed in mending, and it is a great disadvantage that 
he is obliged to quit the Council immediately upon his becoming, you may say, 
master of the duties of his appointment. After be has been there five years, and 
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when he is in his prime, he is expected to leave the Council, and then you have 
another man out from England, who is required to serve the same apprenticeship, 
and to quit the Council as soon as it is completed. It would, in my humble 
opinion, be a great advantage if the period of service of the legislative member 
were extended in all cases to seven years at least, if not to a longer period. 

4386. What is your opinion of the control that is exercised by the Supreme 
Government over the subordinate Presidencies ?—I believe it was the intention of 
the last Act to give a complete control over all the movements, and more 
especially over the expenditure of all the minor Presidencies, to the Supreme 
Council; but I do not thinkfthe Council, generally, interferes much in the internal 
organization or management of the subordinate Presidencies, and that its inter¬ 
ference is in a great measure confined to a control over the finances; and tins 
appears to be a great cause of irritation in the minor Presidencies. I think that 
there has been some kind of understanding between the Supreme Council, or the 
Governor-general in Council, and the minor Presidencies, by which they are per¬ 
mitted to spend to the extent of 1,000/. or 1,500/. a year in any kind of work, 
without obtaining the sanction of the Supreme Council. But with regard to the 
augmentation of any of their establishments, the Governor of Madras is riot at liberty 
to increase the salary of the lowest native to the extent of 6 cl. a month, without 
the permission of the Governor-general in Council, or of the Governor-general 
alone, when he happens to be absent from his Council; and this is a source, .1 
conceive, of the greatest annoyance to the officers and members of the minor 
Presidencies. 

4387. What has been the result of this control over the execution of public 
works in those Presidencies ?—It is generally asserted, at Madras and Bombay, 
and more particularly at Madras, that in consequence of this control the execution 
of public works has'been exceedingly retarded at that Presidency, and that every 
proposition which is made for the execution of any such public works is received in 
the Council with a feeling of indifference and very often with a feeling of hostility, 
and that, as the seat of the Council is in Calcutta, the Presidency of Bengal 
receives far more attention from the Council than the other Presidencies, and that 
large sums are more readily voted for public works in Bengal than at the other 
Presidencies. But some six or eight months ago a statement was drawn up of the 
sums which had been appropriated by order of the Supreme Council to public 
works at the four Presidencies respectively, and it was found that the largest sum 
had been devoted to works in the North-western Provinces connected with the 
Ganges Canal and the Trunk Road, and that next to the North-western Provinces 
the Madras Presidency had received the largest sum, next, that of Bombay, and 
last.of all, Bengal. 

4388. What is your opinion as to the necessity of maintaining that control on 
the part of the Governor-general in Council T —I think that the Governor-general 
in Council must always maintain a supreme control over all the financial arrange¬ 
ments of India in all the minor Presidencies, because before this control was 
established it used, undoubtedly, to be felt that there was excessive and almost 
boundless extravagance of expenditure at the minor Presidencies and a vast 
deal of jobbery. Lord William Bentinck always maintained that this check was 
necessary in order to keep the expenditure of those Presidencies within bounds, 
and that trie general Government of India was likely to be exposed to continual 
embarrassment unless the Governor-general possessed this complete control oyer all 
the finances of the minor Presidencies. At the same time, it appears very desirable 
to place larger resources at the disposal of the Governors ot the subordinate 
Presidencies, and to allow them a sufficient latitude of expenditure to render 
their administration efficient and useful. 

4389. Do you think it desirable to remove the seat of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment from Calcutta, or to leave it there ?—I do not see how it is possible to 
remove the seat of Government without entailing immense inconvenience upon 
the Government, and upon the administration generally. Calcutta became 
accidentally the seat of Government; but having once become so, I do not 
think it would be easy to remove it. It is the pivot of all the commercial 
transactions of the Gauge tic Valley, which have now increased to the extent 
of 20 millions sterling a year, and are continually upon the increase. It is the 
estuary of more than 100 rivers; and it seems difficult, it not impossible, to 
remove the public establishments from it, or the records which have accumulated 
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during a whole century. Moreover, you could not, under any circumstances, 
remove the Treasury, and the Mint, or the Financial Secretary. If therefore 
you were to remove the Government, you must still leave the officer at the head 
of the finance in Calcutta; and his separation from the Government of India 
would be a manifest disadvantage. Calcutta is, likewise, the seat of the largest, 
the most intelligent, and the most influential Anglo-Saxon community we have 
in India. And it seems highly desirable, from all these circumstances, that 
Calcutta should still continued * be the seat of the Imperial Government. One 
of the objections which has been raised, is, that Calcutta is not centrally 
situated as regards the rest of the country. But the same objection would apply 
to almost all capitals. It would apply to London; it would apply to Paris, to 
Petersburg, and to Washington, in the United States, which is now at an immense 
distance from California; at a far greater distance than the remotest of our 
provinces is from Calcutta. I think it will be seen, upon consulting the map, 
that Calcutta is almost as centrally situated as any other place ; it is nearly equi¬ 
distant from Madras, from Bombay, and from Delhi ; and you have now the 
element of a new empire growing up to the eastward, in the Burmese dominions, 
and that circumstance will render Calcutta still more centrally situated. The 
Government have now determined, moreover, to lay down a line of electric tele¬ 
graph ; so that in the course of three or four years we shall probably have 
4,000 miles of telegraph, a complete net-work, all over India; and it will 
become a matter of complete indifference where the Governor-general may happen 
to be; he will receive communications, however lengthy, in the same period, 
whether he resides at Calcutta, or whether the Government is removed up to 
Simla or to. Bombay, or placed in any other situation. 

4390.. If the seat of Government remains at Calcutta, should the Governor- 
general, in your opinion, be at liberty to move from Calcutta at any time, and for 
any period, that he pleases; and if so, should he or should he not be attended by 
his Council ?■—I think the Governor-general must always be at liberty to move 
about the country wherever lie considers that his presence is necessary, and that 
his duty requires him to be; this is altogether irrespective of the location of the 
seat of the Supreme Government, for wherever the seat of the Government may be, 
the Governor-general must be equally at liberty to quit it whenever he considers 
it necessary for any public exigency. The question of the Council travelling with 
the Governor-general is one of extreme difficulty, and it becomes the more difficult 
the larger you make the Council; but if the Governor-general were absent only lor 
a short period from the seat of Government, wherever it happened to be located, 
that difficulty would be, in a great measure, removed ; and as soon as our lines of 
telegraph and railway have been completed, there will be no difficulty whatever in 
the Council accompanying the Governor-general, or proceeding to the position 
where the Governor-general may happen to be, on the occurrence of any political 
emergency. 

4391. Sir C. Wood.~\ In like manner the Governor-general might go back to 
Calcutta, in order to consult his Council, without any loss ol time?—Yes; he 
might either go to the seat of Government to consult the Council, or the Council 
might go to meet him. 

4392. Chairman.] But with the present means of travelling, you are not pre¬ 
pared to suggest that the Council should attend him when travelling?-—I should 
scarcely conceive it advisable, because it would be necessary for the Council to 
travel with a very large secretarial establishment, and with the records of the 
Government. As soon as the electric telegraph has been established, which you 
may expect in the course of 30 months, or of three years, there will be constant 
daily and hourly communication between the members of Council and the Gover¬ 
nor-general, wherever they may respectively be. 

4393. Would you think it desirable or not to place any limit as to the duration 
of the absences of the Governor-general ?—1 think the Governor-general himself 
must be the best judge of that. 

4394. Are you of opinion that the Legislative Council is at present composed 
as it ought to be?—-The Legislative Council is at present composed ol the same 
members as the Executive Council, with the addition of one legislative member 
front England. I think it is the weakest and least satisfactory of all our institu¬ 
tions, and that it would be very advisable to strengthen it. by the addition of 
some of the official members of the Government. 1 think it would be desirable 
that Madras and Bombay should each contribute one member to the Executive 
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Council, and that they should also become members of the Legislative Council; 
and you might also increase it by giving the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
the Chief Judge of the Sudder, the Home Secretary, the chief member of 
the Board of Revenue, and probably the Advocate-general, seats in the Council. 
You would thus have from 11 to 12 (supposing the Commander-in-chief to be 
absent) members of Council of great experience and varied talent; and I think 
that this would give much greater weight to the legislation, and attract a greater 
degree of public confidence to our laws. At the same time, as it would be a very 
great advantage to have this variety of Councillors seated at the Council-board, 
so I would also propose, that in lieu of the written minutes which are now pre¬ 
pared by different members of the Council, there should be oral discussion at the 
Council-board; and I would even go so far as to propose that these discussions 
should be taken down by a short-hand writer, and regularly published, in order 
that the public might have the satisfaction of knowing the grounds upon which 
the laws were determined upon. 

4395- Would you recommend that the Legislative Council should sit throughout 
the year ?—The Legislative Council does now sit throughout the year; but it has 
been considered rather a disadvantage that they should be employed all the 
twelvemonth round, either in making or in mending the laws; and it would 
possibly be advantageous for there to be a Legislative, Session, consisting, sav, of 
eight months in the year, so as to leave four months of leisure. 

4396. What would be the advantage of that ?—It would give a little breathing 
lime to the Legislature, and it would enable the legislative member, upon whom 
devolves so very large a portion of the duties of the Council, to travel about 
the country, and to see the various officers of Government, and to look into 
our institutions and the working of them, and to examine their defects. He 
would be able thus to obtain, while travelling through the country, the opinion 
of some of the ablest public servants regarding the mode in which it would 
be most advisable to construct our future legislation. 

4397. What is your opinion of the propriety of the appointment of some 
natives to the Executive Council.?—It is an exceedingly difficult and delicate 
question. I should be very sorry to say anything that would, in any measure, 
wound the feelings of the natives, among whom I.have lived so long, but I am 
constrained to observe that, at present, I do not think they are prepared to take a 
share in the Executive Government of the country, although I think they might 
be admitted to a much larger share in the administration than they have yet 
enjoyed The Government of India must be managed, I conceive, upon those 
large and liberal and comprehensive principles which are now predominant in this 
country, but which have made very little progress in native society in India, and 
I think it is the European mind that must lay down the general principles and direct 
the general movements of Government. Upon this ground I would not take upon 
myself to recommend any native to be appointed to the Executive Government. 

1 think it would not be an element of strength, but rather a source of great embar¬ 
rassment to the Council. The natives themselves have so little confidence in 
one another, that if any such member, were appointed to the Council, he would 
be regarded with feelings of the most intense envy and mistrust, and, therefore, 
the advantage of having him as a kind of national representative, would be 
In a great measure neutralized, and however honourable and upright a man 
he might be, his own countrymen would never give him credit for any such 
virtues; his own servants would be continually representing that he possessed 
supreme power in the country, and they would immediately set their influence 
in his family up to sale, and this would serve to bring suspicion upon the master, 
and to lower the dignity of the Government with which he was connected. I 
think that any native appointed thus to the Executive Government would become 
a great focus of intrigue, and that the Government itself would thereby lose in 
public estimation. » 

4398. The Government of the North-western Provinces has been much com¬ 
mended ; what is your view of the subject r—I think it is universally admitted in 
India, that the present system of Government in the North-western'Provinces is 
the most successful of all the experiments that we have been able to make, and 
that the Government of Mr. Thomason has been more efficient and more effectual 
than that of any of the other Presidencies. This has arisen from more than one 
circumstance ; from the very happy selection of a gentleman of Mr. Thomason’s 
experience and ability by Lord Ellenborough nine years ago, and his long con- 
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4399. What, is generally supposed to be the state of the Government of Bengal 
now ?—The Government of Bengal unfortunately presents rather a melancholy 
contrast to that of the North-western Provinces, and this, I think, is justly attri¬ 
buted to the different system of administration which prevails in it, and which 
can scarcely lead to any satisfactory results. The Governor-general is ex officio 
Governor of Bengal, and assumes that office, and performs its functions, whenever 
he happens to be in Calcutta. There is only one instance, that of Lord Ellen- 
borough, in which a Governor-general has appointed a separate Governor of 
Bengal, when he himself was at the Presidency. But the Governor-general is so 
weighed down with the labours of the general administration of India, that even 
when he is at the Presidency it is utterly impossible for him to devote an adequate 
share of his attention to the duties of the Government of Bengal, or to carry 
them on with any degree of satisfaction to himself or to the people. It must 
also be remembered that, since the period of the last Charter, when this arrange¬ 
ment was made, we have added the province of Scinde, the Punjaub, and Pegu, 
to our territories, and that the labours of the Supreme Government have been 
thereby almost doubled; and the constant communication with England, more 
especially the twice a month communication, however advantageous it may be to 
the objects of good government, necessarily has a tendency to increase the occu¬ 
pations of the Governor-general. It is, therefore, utterly impossible for him, 
however vigorous he may be in physical constitution, or in mind, adequately to 
perform' the duties of Governor-general of India and those of Governor of 
Bengal. When the Governor-geneial leaves the Presidency, be devolves the 
Government of Bengal upon some member of the Council. I believe the Act 
simply says that the Governor of Bengal must be a member of the Council of 
India, but the habit has grown up of appointing the senior member of Council, and 
we have thus a constant mutation in the office. We have had 10 or more suc¬ 
cessive Governors of Bengal during the last 18 years; and moreover, by this 
arrangement of appointing the, senior member of Council to the Governorship 
of Bengal, you very often have men who, however eminent they may be in 
their own professional line, are utter strangers to all questions connected with the 
internal Government of Bengal ; gentlemen who are put in there as a reward for 
their military services. Under these circumstances, the Government ol Bengal 
has become, to a very great degree, inefficient; so much so, that this vicious 
arrangement has served to neutralise the ability of the very ablest of the m embers 
of our Government who have been for the last 14 years secretaries to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. I allude to Mr. Halliday and to Air, John Peter Grant. 

4400. What remedy would you suggest?—The remedy is to assimilate the 
Government of Bengal to that of the North-western Provinces ; and to appoint a 
separate Governor, the ablest man in the service, not a member of Council, and 
therefore not liable to he removed by the mutations of Council, and to leave him 
entirely unfettered by a Council, and at the same time to give him a sufficient 
degree of power to render his office useful, and to enable him to fulfil its duties 
with efficiency. 
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John Clarke Marshmari, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

44 ° «• Chairman.] IN the plan which you have suggested of a separate Gover- r r , 

nor for Bengal, independent of a Governor-general, and without a Council, would Esq 

you propose that the patronage should be conferred upon the Governor of Bengal ?_-— 

—\es, the question has been raised in India, in reference to the appointment of a 12 May 1853. 

separate Governor of Bengal, whether it would not tend to impair the authority 

and tiie dignity of the Governor-general if he were divested of that patronage; but 

tht Goveinor-geneial has at present nothing whatever to do with the patronage 

of Madias and of Bombay, or with that of the North-western Provinces, except, 

I believe, as regards the appointment of three or four of the highest officers, the 
judges of the Sudder, and members of the Board. In Bengal, the Governor- 
general in Council retains a voice, whether he is in Calcutta or not, in the appoint¬ 
ment of the five judges of the Sudder Court, of the three members of the Board, 
and the three Secretaries to the Government of India, being 11 appointments in 
all, of the value of 5,200/. a year each. These offices are entirely at the disposal 
of the Governor-general in Council. I cannot think, if you were to divest him 
simply of the remaining fourth of the patronage of India, which he enjoys now 
as Governor of Bengal, while you left him those higher appointments, and while 
he had the entire appointment of all the political officers, and of all the func¬ 
tional ies in the Non-regulation Provinces, there would be any impairing whatever 
of his dignity or his authority. 

4402. Would you suggest any change in the present form of the Government 
of Madras and of Bombay ?—It appears to me that the same form of Govern¬ 
ment which has proved so successful in the North-western Provinces, might be 
advantageously applied to the Government of Madras and Bombay; that is*, that 
it would be an immense advantage if the administration of those two Presidencies' 
were placed in the hands of the ablest men in tiie public service there, without 
the incumbrance of a Council. Tbe only difficulty which appears to lie in the 
way of the arrangement is, the existence of separate armies at Madras and at 
Bombay. 

4403. You presume that some experienced individuals, in India, would have 
those appointments in that case ?—Gentlemen of the same ability and the same 
experience as Mr. Thomason, who has been appointed to tbe North-western 
Provinces. 

4404 - Will you state the difficulty which would occur as regards the army?— 

It appears indispensable that the armies of Madras and of Bombay should 
be kept separate from each other, and distinct from the army of the Bengal 
Presidency. It has been supposed that a Commander-in-chief, fresh from 
England, might not be able to get on so well with a single Governor without a 
Council, appointed from among the members of tjie civil service, as he would 
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with a Governor sent out from England suppqjrted by two members of Council. 
This is, however, rather a professional question, which military men can best 
decide; but I think if this difficulty could be removed, it would be immensely 
to the advantage of those Presidencies if they were placed under the same 
scheme of Government as that which has proved so successful in the North¬ 
western Provinces. At the same time, it should be remembered, that in the course 
of three or four years we shall have the means of communication by the electric 
telegraph throughout India, so that, in case of any difference of opinion between 
the Governors of Madras and Bombay and the Commander-in-chief, a refer¬ 
ence might be made to the Governor-general, and a reply might be received from 
him in the same day, in whatever part of India he might happen to be. 

4405. Will you state what are the objections to the present system of having 
a Council at Madras and Bombay? — The two Councillors are generally men very 
far advanced in life, and sometimes superannuated. Past experience seems to 
show that a system of government, by means of a Governor unacquainted with the 
affairs of the Presidency, and two aged members of Council, has not worked 
well; there is very considerable delay, difficulty and embarrassment experienced 
in working with such a Council. 

4406. The Commander-in-chief is a member of the Council ?—He is neces¬ 
sarily a member of the Councils of the subordinate Presidencies. 

4407. Do you consider that objectionable ? — No ; under the present con¬ 
stitution of the Government, the Commander-in-chief, the Governor, and two 
members of the Council, constitute the Government; but under the proposed 
form there would be simply a Commander-in-chief to manage the military details 
of the Presidencies, and a Civil Governor, without a Council, to superintend the 
civil administration. 

4408. Is not the Commander-in-chief often absent from the Council ?—The 
Commander-in-Chief is never present in the Bengal Presidency. I think that the 
late Commander-in-chief was only five days in the Council during the whole 
period of his incumbency ; but the Cornmanders-in-chief of Madras and Bombay 
are more frequently at the Presidency, and much oftener, I think, attend the 
meetings of the Council. 

4409. Mr. Hume.] What do you mean by a Governor unacquainted with the 
affairs of the country r—The Governor who is sent out from this country is in 
almost all cases a nobleman who has had no experience whatever in Indian affairs 
or administration. 

4410. Doyou propose that under the change you have alluded to lie should be 
a civil servant, or a person in the service of the Company r—A person in the service 
of the Company, generally a civil servant; but I think it would be improper to 
exclude men of such ability as Sir Thomas Munro or Sir John Malcolm, simply 
because they were not members of the civil service. 

4411. Are the Committee to understand that, under the change you contemplate, 
the Governors at Madras and Bombay should be men well acquainted with the 
practice of the Indian Government:—Yes; I have stated that I propose the 
Governor should be the ablest nmn that could be selected from the public service 
of India. 

4412. Sir G. Grey.] Either military or civil r—-Yes. 

4413. Would not it follow, as a necessary consequence of depriving them of 
the assistance of a Council, that they must be taken from the Indian service, 
civil or military?—Yes; the chief necessity for maintaining the Council at present 
arises from the ignorance of the Governor, who is sent out from this country. 

4414. Has not it often occurred that the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
have been previously employed either in the ipilitary or the civil service in India? 
—Sir Henry Pottinger has been employed in India ; Sir Thomas Munro was also 
an Indian servant, as were Sir George Clerk and Mr. Elphinstone. 

4415. M u FAliot.] Sir George Barlow ?—Yes. 

4416. Mr. Hume.] You stated that you would wish to see introduced a Govern¬ 
ment similar to that now existing in the North-western Provinces; will you 
explain a little further what the peculiarities and advantages of that system are? 
—I think I stated in my evidence on Monday last, that the great advantage con¬ 
nected with the present system of administration in the North-western Provinces 
was, that one of the ablest men in the service had been appointed to superintend 
the administration, that he was not fettered by a Council, that not being a member 
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of the Council he was not liable be prematurely removed, Mr. Thomason having J. C. Marshman, 
been enabled to remain at the head of the administration for eight or nine years; • Et “l- 
and that being unfettered, by a Council, he was able to travel through the country, 
and to visit personally almost every district once in two or three years. 12 Ma y l8 J 3 - 

4417. Then, in tact, you regard the individual responsibility which would 
attach to such a person as of more importance than any assistance which lie 
could obtain from a Council f—Much more. 

4418 You have given an opinion against Governors being sent from England, 
who are unacquainted with Indian affairs ; is that opinion formed from your own 
observation, during the long time that you have been in India, of any evil effects 
arising from that practice ?—Not from my personal observation at Madras or 
Bombay, because I have not had an opportunity of visiting those Presidencies, 
or rather of remaining there a sufficient time to examine personally into the 
question; but I think I speak the general voice of the community when I say, that 
a Governor like Mr. Thomason would be universally preferred to a Governor sent „ 
out from this country, ignorant of the affairs of India, and leaning for advice upon 
two members of Council, whose opinion he has, at the same*time, full liberty to 
overrule. 

4419. I understood you to say, on a former day, that you objected to the 
period at which civil servants and others were appointed to responsible situations; 
are the Committee to understand that you would prefer that such officers should 
be selected after a shorter period of service in India ?—I think I alluded exclu¬ 
sively to the appointment of men who were very far advanced in life to the 
Supreme Council; men, for instance, who have been in India more than 30 years. 

I said I thought it would be an advantage if they were five, or six, or seven 
years younger in the service when appointed to that office; the same remark 
would be applicable to the selection of Governors for the other two Presidencies. 

4420. In fact, your observation generally is, that men have been too far advanced 
in life before they have attained to those responsible offices which are of so much 
importance in the Government of India ?—Yes. 

4421. Are the Committee to understand from you, that you prefer individual' 
responsibility in all cases to the interposition of a Council Board ?—Yes, indi¬ 
vidual responsibility in the Governors at the various Presidencies. 

4422. Have you formed any opinion as to whether it would be advantageous 
that the community at large, at all the Presidencies, should be fully aware of the 
intentions of the Government as to enacting laws, with the view of giving them 
an opportunity for making remonstrances or applications to the Government on 
the subject?—At present the drafts of all Acts are published two months before 
they are enacted, and often three months ; in some cases they remain under con¬ 
sideration for five or six months; and I think the public have a full opportunity of 
expressing their sentiments regarding them. The natives, more especially, have 
fuily availed themselves of this opportunity, for they have sent up, in three or four 
instances within the last six months, remonstrances against some of the Acts 
which it fvas proposed to enact, and I think their representations have had con¬ 
siderable effect with the members of the Council, in inducing them to modify the . 

Acts which were proposed. 

4423. Does the period of two, three, or six months depend upon caprice, or is 
there any regulation on that subject ?—I believe the rule is, that the draft must 
be published for two months at least. 

4424. What is your opinion as to the publicity given to the proceedings of the 
Government in.the newspapers or journals of the country; do you consider that 

it would be advantageous or injurious to allow the fullest publicity to discussions r • 
upon all executive orders?—Those orders are always open to discussion, because 
we have a free press in India. 

4425. Are not you aware, that officers have been sent from the country, for 
publishing lettersTemarking on the military and other proceedings ot the Govern¬ 
ment:—I do not know of any instance of an officer being sent out of the country 
for it; I believe there have been one or two instances in which the Government 
has visited with its displeasure, the publication of papers and documents of which 
public officers had become officially cognizant, inasmuch as it was in contravention 
of an order passed by Lord Ellenborough ro years ay;o. 

4426. Are not you aware, that previous to Lord Elienborough’s time, from the 
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__I (j 0 no t know exactly to wliat period tlie Honourable Member alludes, whether 

it is previous to the time of the press being declared free or since tliat date. 

4427. Before the time that the press was declared to be Iree r My answei 

has reference to a subsequent period. •. 

1428 Is it your opinion, that the punishment or censure of public officers on 
such occasions is likely to be beneficial ?—I think the Government must possess ‘a 
control over all its own documents, and that if Government considers it necessary 
t,o prohibit the public officers to whom they are intrusted from making them 

public, it must be at liberty to do so. . 

442Q. What is your Opinion as to the advantage or disadvantage likely to ause 
from ihe discussion of public orders and public measures in the newspapers ?— 
With regard to the discussion of military questions, it is a very delicate matter; 
Lord William Bentinck who allowed the press practically to be entirely free, felt 
himself under the necessity, at a period of great excitement, of prohibiting all the 
military officers at the Presidency from discussing the half batta question ; I 
think there would be considerable inconvenience, and possibly some little danger, 
in military officers discussing the military arrangements of the Government. 

44 jo. The half batta question was one of considerable importance; who was more 
likely to be able to give information upon that subject than the officers whom you 
would interdict from publishing their opinions respecting it?—In reference to the 
half batta question, it was not information that the Government desired ; the 
governing body at home had sent out orders that the pay of the troops at certain 
cantonments should be reduced; the Government required no information upon the 

44 9 i. Are not you aware that those orders from home caused discontent and 
unpleasant consequences at some of the stations ? Very great discontent. 

m? 2 Would it, in vour opinion, have been beneficial that the Government 
should~have been advertised in time, by such communications as the public press 
mio-ht a fiord, of the danger of pressing a measure which met with general opposi¬ 
tion - The honourable Member refers to a period before the establishment of the 
liberty of the press; the half batta question was agitated about 1830. 

44jv Do you think that, public discussion of the freest possible kind m the 
newspapers would be a benefit or a disadvantage to the interests of India ?— *1 think 
you cannot prevent that discussion. After having given a free press to India, it 
is not within the power of the Government to prevent any such discussions. 

4434. Opinions have been stated to this Committee as to the charactei of the 
press of India generally; from your experience, are you able to state how for 
the public press in that country has been conducted with ordinary talent and 
honesty, and how far it is deserving or not of the support of the community t— 
That is a verv large question. When it is remembered that I was myself a mem¬ 
ber of the press, it is almost asking me to pass a judgment in the presence of this 
Committee upon my contemporaries, and upon many of those who essentially 
differed from me. My answer would appear invidious to persons m India, i am 
free to say, however, that I consider that, the press in India is conducted with a 
great deal of ability, and that the editorial articles are fully equal with some 
exceptions to anything which you have in the provincial press in England, though 
of course not equal in talent to the articles which appear in the great metropolitan 

^ 4435. Mr. Mangles.'] Is there not, on all public subjects connected with the 
revenue or the judicial administration of India, the greatest freedom of discussion 
allowed on the part of public officers in every part of India ?—T can scaieely say 
that, because public documents, and information which has been obtained officially, 
cannot be communicated to the press without, in some measure, incurring the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Government. ... „ . v 

4436. Do you recollect what was called the “ Indophdus controversy r—Yes. 

4407. Was there any want of freedom of discussion in that controversy t— 
None*whatever. All we could require in India is, that the same freedom should 
be allowed now which was permitted then. . 

4438. Do you recollect the discussion, at a subsequent date, as to the La-khiraj 
measures?— Yes, I do ; that was almost immediately after, at least within two or 
three years after the first controversy. “Indophilus ” was Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
who wrote a number of very able articles in the papers, towards the close of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration. Lord William Bentinck was delighted to find 
those important questions debated in the papers, and rather encouraged able men in 
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the service to come forward and discuss them, but since that petiod, and since the 
Honourable Member left India, there has been a far greater restriction upon the 
communication of public information to the press than there was then. I do not 
think that at the present time any officer would consider himself at liberty to 
make use of information which he obtained from his official position to the same 
extent to which it was used freely in the “ Indophilus controversy. 

4439. Mr. Ilardinge.] Is it your opinion that permission given to officers of 
the army to write in newspapers under their own signatures, would be detrimental 
or otherwise to the discipline of the army ?—I do not think you could safely give 
permission to the officers of the army thus to write upon military subjects. 

4440. Are you aware whether such permission is given to officers of the army 
here ?—I am not aware of that. 

4441. Sir R. H. Inglis. J If you would not give permission to the officers so 
to vyrite, would you give permission to the men ?—Certainly not. 

4442. From your experience in England, are you aware whethei it. would be 
allowed to any civil functionary of the Crown to communicate information derived 
officially from his station under the Crown to any newspaper?—-I am not fully cogni¬ 
zant what is the practice, having been so long absent from this country ; but, in 
reference to Mr. Mangles’ question, I have stated distinctly, that the same degree 
of latitude is not enjoyed by public officers now which they did enjoy throughout 
that controversy. 

4443. Sir T. II. Maddock. ] That controversy took place at the close of the 
administration of Lord William Bentinck, who was succeeded in the Government 
of India by Lord Auckland ; are you aware whether, during Lord Auckland’s 
administration, any measures whatever were adopted to restrict communications ot 
this kind more than they had been restricted under the Government of his pre¬ 
decessor ?—No, I do not think any such enactment was made by Lord Auckland ; 
Lord Auckland assumed the Government of India under circumstances different 
from those of any of his predecessors ; in the year 1836 Sir Charles Metcalfe, the 
Governor-general, had made the press free by an Act ot the Legislative Council; 
Lord Auckland, therefore, came to the country after the press had been made free, 
and one of the first questions which arose was, How you were to carry on a. 
despotic Government with a free press t III had known that the subject ot the 
press would have been brought forward to-day, 1 could have submitted to the 
Committee a paper of some value, containing Lord Auckland s opinion upon the 
subject, and stating the mode in which he endeavoured to.reconcile the practice of 
the Government with the existence of a free press. I will bring or send that paper 
at any time if the Committee should desire it; it was a paper sent to me by his 
Lordship’s private secretary.* 

4444. Mr. Hume.] Was that published r—It was never published till 1 pub¬ 
lished it. 

4445. Sir T. II. Maddock.] You have alluded to-two periods : one at the close 
of Lord William Bentinck’s administration, when great latitude was allowed to 
this kind of discussion in the public papers; and you have referred to another 
period, the administration of Lord Ellenhorough, when obstacles were placed in 
its way ; are vou aware whether there was any sufficient reason during Lord 
Elicnhorough’s administration for his prohibiting such communications as you 
have alluded to ?—I was not in the secrets of the Government, and 1 cannot be 
supposed to know the motives which led Lord Ellenborough to issue the notifi¬ 
cation, which prohibited all officers of the Government, civil and military, from 
communicating to the press, or in any way making known, any information which 
they had obtained from their official position. 

4446. Had you at any time reason to suppose that the discussions which took 
place in the Council Chamber were divulged to any editors of newspapers, without 
the knowledge and without the consent of the Government ?—That is rather a 
difficult question for me to answer ; I can only speak in reference to what was a 
matter of notoriety, which is, that one member of Council did divulge the contents 
of despatches and the secrets of the Government to one of the editors of the 
newspapers. 

4447. Under such circumstances, supposing them to have existed, would it 
have been possible for Lord Ellenborough to have conducted the Government it 
he had not placed some prohibition on this sort of improper correspondence?— 
Perhaps not, but the prohibition did not arise from the circumstance ol this member 
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of Council having communicated to the editor of the newspaper the secrets of' the 
Council Chamber; it was on the occasion of Colonel Sleeman’s having endeavoured 
to vindicate himself from certain aspersions which were cast upon his character, 
by the publication of four or five documents, either in one of the Bombay papers 
or in a paper at Delhi. 

4448. Mr. Hume.'] Was he forbidden by the Government so to vindicate him¬ 
self?— I do not know whether he received any such intimation ; it was immedi¬ 
ately after the appearance of those documents that the notification was issued by 
the Governor-general to the effect I have stated. 

4449. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Are you of opinion, that with respect to this 
restriction on the publication of official documents, there ought or ought not to be 
a broad distinction made between documents relating merely to the administration 
cf the judicial and revenue branches of the Government, and those relating to its 
military and political concerns?—A clear distinction; all documents connected 
with political movements, or military transactions, I think the Government must, 
in every instance, retain in its own exclusive possession, but what we have had 
reason to complain of in India is, that there is not a sufficient communication to the 
public of documents connected with the general administration of the country, such 
as find their way to the public in this country through the means of Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers and Blue Books, and discussions in Parliament. 

4450. In what manner would you suggest that, in affairs connected, with the ordi¬ 
nary administration of the country, the public should have the means of knowing the 
views and intentions, and orders of the Government, either by admitting the pub¬ 
lic to the consultations of the Government, or by the Government periodically 
publishing sufficient of its acts and proceedings to enable the public to judge of 
them, and to give them an opportunity of expressing an opinion upon them?—I 
should certainly prefer that it be done by a liberal publication of all docu¬ 
ments connected with the general administration which it was not necessary for 
the Government to keep secret. 

4451. Ordinarily, do you consider that there is any necessity for secrecy in the 
affairs Of the Government administration ?—Not in the smallest degree; on the 
contrary, those very documents which have been in a measure, I will not say with¬ 
held, but which have not been given to the public, would have tended to raise 
the character of the Government instead of being injurious to it. 

4452. Mr. Hume.] Are the Committee to understand that you believe the man¬ 
ner in which, through the public press, the proceedings of the British Government 
in various parts of the world are made known, is beneficial to the public interests? 
—I think it is; I speak of the general communication of all information, and all 
documents connected with the public interests. 

4453. And all you require is, that the same facilities, however they can be ob¬ 
tained, should be given in India?—Yes. 

4454. Sir G. Grey.'] To take statistical information, for example; is there 
any practical difficulty on the part of auy editor of a newspaper in obtaining from 
the Government of India, statistical information to publish in his own columns for 
the information of the public?—I think there is a considerable difficulty ; although 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the last week of my residence »n 
India, told me he would furnish me with any documents whatever that I wished, 
I know the general impression amongst all editors is, that they have not that free 
access to public documents connected with the statistics, and the general administra¬ 
tion of the country, which they require, and which would be beneficial to the 
community. 

44/55. What motive can there be on the part ol the Government to withhold 
information, when the free circulation of it would tend to the credit of the Govern¬ 
ment, as you said just now?—That is a question of the motives of the Govern¬ 
ment ; 1 can only speak with regard to facts. 

4456. Does this impression, which yon say exists, arise from the refusal of 
information when application has been made for it, or from what other cause?— 
From the general belief that the Government has been offended with those officers 
who were supposed to have communicated it. 

4457. Sir J. IV. Hogg.] Has not Mr. Thomason, the Governor of the North¬ 
western Provinces, been in the habit of publishing statistical and other interesting 
information for several years past ?—He has. 

4458. lias not that system been of late followed in Bengal?—It has; but 
we want a great many more documents, documents which Mr. Thomason, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, would scarcely consider himself at liberty to publish without permission 

from the authorities at home. 

4459. Do not you think Mr. Thomason has liberally published almost all the 
information which would come under the denomination of statistical r—1 think 
not; the series of documents which he has published in reference to the North¬ 
western Provinces had chiefly reference to scientific subjects. 

4460. And all statistics relating to education?— All statistics relating to edu¬ 
cation. 

4461. And also in reference to public works?—What we require is an enlarge¬ 
ment of such publications, so that while the Government of India withheld from the 
public all political and all military information, the publication of which might 
be considered detrimental to the interests of the State, there should be a full and 
free communication, by those means which are deemed most advantageous, of what¬ 
ever refers to the general administration of the country. 

4462. Sir T. H. Maddock. ] You said that the present Secretary of the Govern¬ 
ment of IJengal had offered to place at your disposal certain statistical information; 
are you of opinion that he would have made the same offer to the editor of any 
other public newspaper in Calcutta?—I do not know that he would not. 

4463. Are you aware that some years ago the editor of a newspaper in Calcutta 
applied to the Government for full access to the documents necessary to enable 
him to collect a large body of statistics, in order to publish a work upon them ?— 
Yes; and I think he was refused. 

4464. 1 allude to the case of Mr. Hume ?—I am alluding, however, to another 
case, in which an individual applied for the documents connected with the 
salt revenue; there was a good deal of hesitation in giving him access to those 
documents. 

4465. The case which I allude to is the case of Mr. Hume, who applied tor 
permission to have access to the Government records for the purposes which I 
mentioned; are you aware that any obstacle was thrown in his way in collecting 
and publishing that information?—! think not; still I must say there is a repug¬ 
nance on the part of the Government of India to give full and free access to official 
documents with a view to their being made public. I may mention, if the Com¬ 
mittee will allow me, a request which I made to the Court of Directors for 
permission to examine their records in Calcutta for a work I was engaged on, 
“ The History of the Serampore Mission.” I first made application to the Govern¬ 
ment in India; I said I should restrict myself to a period antecedent to the year 
1820, because I considered that everything previous to that date might be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the domain of history. The Government of India was 
under the necessity of refusing me, and requested me to make application to 
the Court of Directors ; the Court of Directors commended the Government for 
having refused me, but stated that, as I was a gentleman of great respectability, 
the Government was at liberty to give me access to any particular document which 
I might require, if it did not appear to be detrimental to the public interests. 
Upon this I made application for the documents connected with the controversy of 
1807, just after Lord Minto’s arrival in India; all the documents were collected 
together by the Secretary, but, on reading over those documents, it appeared 
that it might be injudicious to allow some of them to see the light. It was 
discovered, almost immediately after,' that the whole of that correspondence 
with the Government of India and the Government of England had been published 
by the Parliamentary Committee of 1813, in a large Blue Book. I mention this 
simply to illustrate that the Government of India does not consider itself at full 
liberty to allow the communication even of ancient and historic documents to 
the public through the means of the press. 

4466. Sir J. W. Hogg.] I think your request to the Government of Bengal, and 
also to the Home Government, was a general and unlimited request for access to 
all documents whatever relating to some particular subject-matter ?—To the 
Serampore Mission. 

4467. It was a general and unlimited request for such documents ? —Down to 
the year 1820, it was. 

4468. And the reply was, was not it, a direction from the Gove rnment that 

every facility should be afforded to you to refer to any particular document which 
was likely to aid you in your compilation, but they objected to give you an unli¬ 
mited order to inspect all documents relating to any subject? — That was the 
purport of it. ■ _ 
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4460. Do not yon think that a Government, in the exercise of a moderate and 
at the same time a very liberal discretion, must always place some limit to the 
permission to refer to public documents?—Yes; but in this case I limited my 
reouest to a period antecedent to the appointment of any member of the present 
Court of Directors; I consider that historical documents of that nature ought be 
freely comnmnicated without any detriment to the public interests; some line 
must 3 be drawn between the domain of politics and that of history andII drew 
it in the vear 1820, and I requested no paper except those which had »p- 
neared before that time. I mention this incident, not to cast any leflection 
mv n the Board of Directors, but simply to show that I think the Government in 
India does not consider itself at liberty to make that full and ^e e commumcation 
of public papers, not connected with the political transactions of the country, 

Wh 447C> S Rbm'yotir experience in this country, do you think the Home Govern¬ 
ment would give an unlimited order for any individual, however talented and re¬ 
spectable, to have reference to all documents and records relating to any particular 
, . • . without reouirinc- him to give such a specification as would enable the 

authorities to judge whether it was or was not consistent with the public interests 
'0 grant his rcqucVr-I have been so short a period in tins country, that tt » 
difficult for me to offer any satisfactory answer to that question. 

A4-1. Mr. Mangles.'] Is notit a matter of almost daily occurrence, that to the 
various Government offices, private individuals present petitions asking or copi 

11 44^ Donot'thev^get copies of those papers ?—I have known instances m 

W '4473.' HavTnoTyou known many more in which the applications have been 

granted ?—Perhaps not. , 

, Sir T H Maddodc.] Your impression is, that there is an excessive and 
unnecessary n the authorities in Bengal t-I cannot say whether 

r r e is a ive of secrecy, but there is, unquestionably, more secrecy than there 

was during the period of Lord William Bentinck s administration. 

was during^ p ^ & former answer of yours, that every paper and document 

that 4 *Is refused to you by the Government in India, had already been made 

puWwo i 

tlVanhey had bean published by the Parliantentery Committer ■. ot i Z il. 
aa ~6 Has that mode of dealing with the subject on the pait of the Govern 
met}'of* India, originated entirely from the instructions of the Court of Directors - 
—I am unable to answer that question. 

.... Mr Mweto .1 1 remember Mr. llelliday writing to me some time ago 

SShstftestt: 

the j^yeat ( - • * i reconcile them. I am aware that when 

two distinct facts, without beng able to econc f u T. .j „ ( . cess to all the 
vr- Thomuson arrived in India Mr. Ilalhday did offet him access to au me 

ffidic d id revenue records of the Government, and to every paper that he 
judicial an instance he ever asked for any. 

I 8 You know dial of your own knowledge !-I do ; I told Mr. Thompson, 
afteMie had obtained this aecoss to the most authentic sources of tnformatton, 
we should expect him to make a valuable use or it. 

.. tv n Vnn c-iid f hat the remonstrances of the natives naa naa 

4479 - Mr drafts of Acts published by the 

the effect of mod hmg ^ Go ^ M do not disregard tbe 

?ulnions‘of the uatives upon legislative questions ?-The Government has never 
shown any Legard to the opinions of the natives on any question upon 
•1 it keislat?s though the Government, of course, reserves to itself full 
power to reject any suggestions which they may make. The drafts of Acts 
h-ive been commented upon by the natives, both in their own papers and m 

:r, rr , s w„ich >, r y™,. r/e 

ing the Acts which were passed. 
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4480. Mr. Mangles.) You spoke of the members of Council, and you im¬ 
plied that they were now appointed at a greater age than they were formerly ?— 
.Such is my impression, that they are appointed now at a later age than they used 

to be, with some exceptions. , 

4481. To what do you attribute that i do you think that the civil servants 

remain longer in India than they did ?—Much longer. 

4482. You said that it would be desirable that younger men should be ap¬ 
pointed ; how would you bring that about without unjustly passing over vety 
eminent men of older standing, who had not succeeded to the Council?“There 
would be a degree of difficulty in that matter, but if you look over the list, you 
will find that members are now appointed to the Council of 3 ° ailt ^ 3 1 years 
standing. There are very eminent men now in India, whom every one who is 
acquainted with their character would wish to see in the Council, but who iiave 
no prospect whatever of succeeding to it till they have been 30 01 3 1 yeats in the 

country. . . 

4483. How could that be remedied without passing over very eminent men 
who have the misfortune to be older ?—I think that you require generally for 
members of the Council younger men, and if a man does remain in the service 
longer, in fact, than he ought to remain—for Lord Wellesley calculated that 
every civilian would retire after 25 years’ service with a full competency—1 think 
the interests of the Government and of the country require that you should pass 
him over and take a younger man. 

4484. Is not it the case that the allowances of the civil service have been very 
much reduced since Lord Wellesley’s time, thereby incapacitating men from 
acquiring that competency within the time that Lord Wellesley contemplated ?— 
:'I think the allowances to the civil service have been very considerably reduced, 
to the extent, perhaps, in the whole service, of 12 lacs of rupees a year ; still the 
first question you have to look at is the emergencies of the public service, and 
although you may possibly, by putting younger men into the Council, act with 
some degree of injustice to older men of considerable ability, I think the general 
interests of the country should overbalance those personal considerations. 

4485. After how many years’ standing was Lord Metcalfe appointed ? I think 
after 25 years’ standing. 

4486. Mr. Hume.] Can you explain on what principle Lord Wellesley calcu¬ 
lated that 25 years would be adequate to enable civil servants to retire ?— l cannot 
explain the principle upon which the calculation was drawn up by Lord Wellesley, 
but you will find it distinctly recorded in a minute which be sent home about 1801, 
that 2,5 years was the period in which a civilian might be expected to be able to 
retire with a competency. 

4487. Sir JR. H. Inglis.] Was not the rate of Indian interest at that time t2 
per cent. ?—It was. 

4488. What is the Indian interest upon accumulations now?—I am sorry to 
say that they are going to reduce it from five per cent, to four. 

■4489. In other words then, the prospects of the civil servant of making that 
competent provision for himself which Lord Wellesley had before him in drawing 
that minute, are reduced in the same proportion as the rate of interest upon the 
accumulations of officers in the civil se/vice have been reduced, from 12 per cent, 
to four per cent, ?—Yes. 

4490. You used the expression, on a former day, that large and comprehensive 
principles of Government have made but little progress in India; is not it the 
case, that in several respects the laws of British India have been, and still are, 
in advance of the laws of England?—That observation of mine had reference 
entirely to the nativ e community ; it was in reply to a question, whether it would be 
advisable to admit natives into'the Government of India, either into the Executive 
or Legislative Council; I then said I believed that it was necessary for the European 
mind to take the lead and direction; I referred entirely to the native community, 
and not to Europeans. 

4491. Is it not the case, that the laws of British India have been, and still are, 
in advance in several respects of the laws of England ?—In many cases they are 
in advance of them. 

4492. Did not Lord Cornwallis put the subjects of the Government in India 
upon an equal footing with the Government in every possible case ol litigation r 
—Exactly so. 
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4493. A native may prosecute the Government upon every imaginable case of 
grievance ?—Yes, I have stated that in my evidence on the previous day. 

4494. Sir J. JV. Hogg'.'] A native may even sue the Government vnfarmd pau¬ 
peris r—I believe so. 

4495. Mr. Mangles.'] You spoke of the inferiority of the Government of 
Bengal to the Government of the North-Western Provinces ; may not it be the 
case that the character of the people and the nature of the climate may have a 
great deal to do with the superiority in the one case and the inferiority in the 
other?—I have already said, in reference to the police, that I consider the infe¬ 
riority of the police in Bengal to arise, to a considerable extent, from the want of 
spirit and courage in Ihe people. 

4496. Generally, as to the inferiority of the Government, do not you think that 
the climate and the character of the people may have a great deal to do with it? 
— The difference between the character of the people in the North-Western Pro 
vinces and those in the Lower Provinces of Bengal seems to consist chiefly in the 
existence of greater courage and spirit among them ; but .1 believe there is just the 
same spirit of chicanery in the North-West as you have in Bengal. 

4497. In the single case of tours taken by the Governor, is not it much more 
easy and pleasant to take tours in the North-Western Provinces than through 
Bengal ?—We have so very few roads in Bengal, that it is much more agreeable to 
make tours in the North-West than in Bengal; hut the climate during four months 
of the year is just as agreeable in Bengal as it is in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

4408. Is not it the case, that the communication throughout Bengal is kept up, 
from the nature of the country, in a great measure by water-carriage, and not by 
marching or travelling?—They have only one road in Bengal, a branch of the 
great trunk road, which was made in order to communicate with the road which 
passes through the North-Western Provinces. In many districts where roads 
might have been kept up, they have been neglected ; in the eastern parts of 
Bengal there is a great deal of water communication, but 1 believe that in more 
than half its districts the communication is almost entirely by land. 

4499. If there were the finest road in the world, would anybody go to Dacca 
otherwise than by water?—No, I do not think he would; he would always prefer 
going by water; the Governor-general is now on his tour at Dacca, and he has 
preferred to take advantage of the steamer. 

4500. Do you suppose that that would be so pleasant as travelling through the 
North-Western Provinces in the cold weather ?—I do not know that it is not as 
agreeable with a good steamer, and especially with the Governor-general’s 
new barge. 

4501. You spoke of its not being desirable to have Councils in the minor Pre¬ 
sidencies, supposing the Governor selected were a man of Indian experience ? 
—Yes. 

4502. Are you aware that Sir George Clerk, a man of very great Indian expe¬ 
rience, gave it as his deliberate opinion, upon the whole, after mentioning the in¬ 
conveniences arising from it, that it was desirable that the Governor should have 
a Council ?—I have heard that Sir George Clerk delivered that opinion before 
this Committee. His opinion is certainly entitled to very great weight; but 
Sir George Clerk may have been speaking under a feeling of delicacy, because he 
was generally at variance with the members of his Council. 

4503. He distinctly said, that in spite of those variances, to which he alluded, 
he was still deliberately of opinion that a Council was desirable to advise ana 
check the Governor?—There are other opinions in India, perhaps, entitled to as 
great weight as Sir George Clerk, which are against the appointment of Councils, 
and for the concentration of authority in one individual. 

4504. Yet he was the only witness who has been before the Committee, 
who, having had Indian experience, and having had a Council, nevertheless gave 
his opinion in favour of a Council; are the other authorities of equal weight, 
to which you allude; in the same position in both respects?—I do not think 

individual who has been Governor of the North-Western 


there is 


any 


other 


Provinces without a Council, and a Governor of either of the minor Presidencies 
with a Council; I can only speak as to the general opinion which, I think, is 
entertained in India ; I apprehend that the general wish of the people at Madras 
and at Bombay is, that the ablest men at those Presidencies should be appointed 


Governor, in the same manner as Mr. Thomason is. 
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Would not. that take away from the civil service some of those highest j 
prizes, which ft is very desirable to offer to them r-—If you appoint two members 
to the Supreme Council from Madras and from Bombay, and also a member 
of the Madias civil service and of the Bombay civil service as Governor, you will 
give them much more than you take away from them. 

4506. Sir G. Grey.'] In comparing the Government of the North-Western 

Provinces with that of Madras and Bombay, you stated that one advantage 
which the former possessed was that the Lieutenant-governor was not liable to be 
removed till after a certain period?—He is not liable to be removed, whereas the 
other Governors are expected to move off at the end of five years. ^ 

4507. Do you consider that the limitation of time during vvhieh the Governors 

of Madras and Bombay generally hold their offices is injurious ? Generally, I 
think, it is injurious. Mr. Thomason’s continuance at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment for nine years, with all his accumulated experience, has certainly been tourid 
very beneficial to the interests of the country. . . 

4508. If your recommendation were adopted, that the Councils should be dis¬ 
pensed with," and Indian servants from the military or civil service appointed to 
the government of Madras and Bombay, would you recommend that those 
appointments should be for an indefinite period r«—Not altogether indefinite, but 
for a much longer period than five years. 

4509. Sir T. II. Maddock.] To what, degree do you consider that the dif¬ 
ference in the character of the administration in the Upper Provinces, and in 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and the difference in the social position of the 
people in those two parts of India, is attributable to the circumstance that in 
the Upper Provinces the native institutions of the country, arising out of the 
tenure of land, have been allowed to continue very much in the same position 
and upon the same conditions as they were under former Governments for cen¬ 
turies; whereas in Bengal, the whole frame of society was subverted by Lord 
Cornwallis’s perpetual settlement of the revenue ?—The existence of those village 
communities, which 1 believe is the point more particularly referred to, must give 
a considerable advantage to the officers of Government in managing the adminis¬ 
tration of the different provinces; but those institutions had been broken up in 
Bengal before Lord Cornwallis’s time. What Lord Cornwallis did was to grant 
the lauded eslates in perpetuity to the zemindars, and a good deal of the misery 
of the natives of Bengal is certainly to be attributed to the system that was intro¬ 
duced by Lord Cornwallis, which threw all the power into the hands of the 
zemindars, and left very little protection for the ryots. 

4510. Is it now possible, without a breach of faith, for the Government in 
any degree to retrace its steps with regard to the land setdement of Bengal? I 
do not think it is possible; the natives consider the settlement as irrevocable, and 
any attempt of the Government to tamper with it, would certainly be considered 
a breach of public faith. 

4511. And you consider it impossible now, at this distant period, to restore to 
their rights in the land all those who were dispossessed of them by the gift of Lord 
Cornwallis of the proprietary rights in the lands, to those persons who are mere 
farmers of the land?—I do not think it possible to restore the lands to those who 
originally held them, but it may be possible for the Government to make under 
tenures perpetual, and thus to create a new interest in the land ; at present, as the 
Committee is aware, when an estate is sold tor arrears of revenue, all under 
tenures are ipso facto cancelled, but if the Government were able to devise some 
means for preserving those under tenures, it would create a new tenure of land, 
which might be found exceedingly advantageous to the interests of society. 

4512. And without any injustice to any class of persons?—Without any 
injustice whatever; the regulation was intended solely for the protection ot the 
interests of the Government. 

4513. Mr. Mangles.] Should you say that all under tenures are cancelled by 
a sale for arrears of revenue ; are not you aware that all tenures existing at the 
time of the settlement are specially reserved?—I speak 01 all tenures which have 
been created since the decennial settlement ; the Government leaves the others in 
the same position in which they stood before 1793. 

4514. Is hot that a large exception, and in some parts of the country a very 
large exception ?—The exceptions are gradually growing less arid less; that is to 
say, the undertenants are unable, in most cases, to prove that they possessed any 
rights before 1703, and those rights are becoming gradually extinct. 
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12 May 1853. payment of the revenue by the zemindar ?—They are able to protect their own 
interests by paying up the arrears that may be due, but the law is that the tenure 
becomes otherwise void. 

4516. Still they have the power, by paying the Government revenue, to- save 
their own taiooks from sale ?—They have that power. 

4517. Mr. Hume.} Are the Committee to understand, that if the zemindar’s 
portion of the rent has been paid by the tenant to the zemindar, they are obliged 
to pay'over again what may be due* to obtain the preservation of their rights?— 
That may or may not be the case, hut I have not at this moment a sutliciently 
distinct recollection of the provisions of that very voluminous Act to be able to 
answer it with certainty. 

4518. Mr. Elliot] Has not that Act, in fact, been found-to answer the'pur¬ 
pose of saving the undertenants from forfeiting their holdings." It lias, in many 

instances. .... 

4519. You have stated that you prefer the system of individual responsibility m 
the Governors to that of aiding them by a Council; do you extend that .principle to 
the Governor-general of India i —No, I meant it to apply to the Governors ot the 

‘ 4520/ If that is a good principle to extend to the Governors of the subordinate 
Presidencies, why would not it be a good principle to extend to the Governor- 
general of India?—You must have a Supreme Council in India for the general 
management of its affairs ; where this supreme control is vested, you require more 
than a single individual. You must always send out a Governor-general from this 
country; ? believe this necessity is generally admitted; but the Governor-general 
on liis arrival is necessarily, to a considerable degree, unacquainted with Indian 
affairs, and that is one reason why it appears necessary that there should always 
be a Supreme Council to assist in the management anti government of India. 

4521. Since the men whom you selected to fill the situations ot Governors ot 
the Presidencies, though men of high character and ability, must, like other men, 
be liable to err, is not it of very great consequence that there should be somebody 
at hand possessing authority to object to measures which may be proposed by them 
in Council, and to record those objections, so that the whole circumstances shotild 
come borne on record for the Court of Directors to consider the decision which 
has been come to?—That may be a very considerable advantage ; but on the other 
band, when we perceive how the Government ot the North-Western 1 1evinces 
has worked for the last 18 years without any such Council, I should rather give 
the preference to a system which imposed individual responsibility upon the 
Governor than to the present system. 

4522. Do you not consider Mr. Thomason to be a very extraordinary and a 
very remarkably efficient public officer ?—I think Mr. Thomason is a most efficient 
public officer, but I could not take upon me to say that be is extraordinary in any 
sense which would imply that there was no other individual in the service capable 

of ^filling his place. e 

4^23. Do not you think it would be difficult to go on finding a succession oi 
men like Mr. Thomason so particularly qualified for that particular office r I 
think you would have very little difficulty in always procuring men of sufficient 
ability, caual to Mr. Thomason in the service, and more especially it it weie 
known that the situation of Governor was open to competition. Many men 
would, in that case, lay themselves out for it, and prepare themselves for it, horn 
the period of their first arrival to India. 

4524. I understood you to say that you would recommend in those presidencies 
where there was a Governor without a Council consisting of civilians, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief should be in the Council ?—Not that the Commander-in-chief 
should be in the Council. I merely said that it was supposed there would be 
some difficulty and embarrassment if he were not a member of the Council ; that 
as the Commander-in-chief would have the control of the army, and a civilian 
would have the command of the general civil administration, they might not get 
on well together, and that questions might arise in which they diilered, which 
might be detrimental to the interests of the public service. ^ 

4525. You do not propose that the Commander-in-chief should have a seat m 
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the Council?—There would be no Council if the members of Council were discon¬ 
tinued. 

4.5.24, Are not you aware that the great difficulties which occurred at Madras 
in the years 1808 and tSop arose entirely from the Commander-in-chief not 
having sat in the* Council ?—I consider that if any such difficulties should arise, 
with the present facilities of communication which we have, and are likely to have 
in the course of three or lour years, the Governor-general would he able to interpose 
before any disastrous consequents could occur. 

4527. You think that it would be quite unnecessary to provide against such a 
contingency ?—Quite so. By the elective telegraph the Governor-general would 
receive information of it in the course of throe or four hours, and he would be 
able, if it were necessary, to hasten down to Madras in a steamer in three 
days. 

4,528. Mr. Lo'we.'] If the Council were abolished at Bombay and Madras, do 
you think it would be right or desirable that the offices of Governor and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief should be combined in the same person, leaving him without any 
Council ?—My suggestion rests upon the supposition that the Commander-in- 
chief should he sent from this country, and that the civil Governor should be 
appointed in India from the members of the civil service. 

4529. You would take the Governor always from the members of the civil 
service?—Generally; not, however, to the exclusion of a member of the military 
service, if a man of extraordinary genius, like Sir Thomas Munro or Sir John 
Malcolm, were to turn up. 

4530. In that case, there would be necessarily an officer from England 
acting as Commander-in-chief in the Presidency ?—Yes ? that is the general rule 
at present. 

4531. Mr. Elliot. j At what age does a young man in the civil service gene¬ 
rally go to India from this country?—I think they come to India at the age of 19. 

4532. When they have been there 30 years they are 49 years of age; do you 
consider a man of 49 years of age so worn out as not to be fit to be a member of 
the Council?—I think you would find, in most cases, that after a man has been 
30 years in India he has seen his best days, and that the vigour of his faculties has 
begun to decay. 

4533 * Mr. Lowe.] With regard to the press of India, are you of opinion that the 
institution of a free press in India rendered any modification of the system of 
government necessary ?—There have been some discussions upon that subject in 
India, but I have not made up my mind upon it, nor have I heard any definite 
opinion upon the subject. 

4534. With respect to secrecy, do you apprehend that the extent of secrecy 
which you say exists is a proper institution, combined with a free press ?—I think 
the less secrecy- you have the better. 

4535. Is not the effect of secrecy that it deprives the newspapers of their legiti¬ 
mate pabulum, and rather drives them to make the most of such things as they 
have ?—I did not refer to that, because I believe that the editors of news¬ 
papers, in almost every instance, have been able to obtain access to particular 
documents, when it w as their interest to do so, though not to statistical documents. 
On some occasions, the editors of the newspapers in Calcutta have succeeded in 
obtaining particular documents connected with the political department, in spite 
of all the exertions of the Government to keep them secret; and it has been said 
that there is no Government paper which may not be obtained by applying a little 
bribery and corruption to some of the subordinate clerks. 

4536. Do you think it would be wise in the Government of India to have a 
recognised official organ, like the “Moniteur,” in France?—i scarcely think u 
would. 

4537. Will you he so good as to state what you think would be the objection? 
—A paper like that must be edited by some one who is paid by the Govern¬ 
ment; and he would be obliged then to undertake the defence of all the 
measures of the Government, and the journal, therefore, would not carry the same 
weight as an independent paper. I think, also, that it would attract so much 
envy and opposition on the part of the other members of the press, as to a con¬ 
siderable extent to embarrass the Government. 

4538- Do you think that the present relations of the Government to the press 
in India could in any way be beneficially modified ?—As I have stated before, I 
should have been very happy to have read the paper which Mr. Colvin sent to me, 
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in which he gave me Lord Auckland's opinion upon the subject, and mentioned 
the mode in which he had endeavoured to soften the hostility of the press, after a 
free press had been established, and to clear away misrepresentations by com¬ 
municating information to the newspapers. I think the Government might be 
much freer in communicating information to the press, and that it would be 
exceedingly advantageous, not only to the general interest of society, but also 
to the Government itself. .. 

4539* What strikes one forcibly is this, you are educating the Hindoos and 
giving them a free press; the press, with v^y lew exceptions, all writes one way, 
that is, against the Government, with very imperfect information, while the 
Government is comparatively defenceless ; can you suggest anything in the 
shape of a remedy for that ? -The only remedy which I could suggest would be 
a freer coinmunicatio»> of information to the press, by whatever means the 
Government migl^ deem most advantageous, but scarcely by the establishment 
of a paper which should be regarded as the particular organ of the Government. 
In almost all instances, I have seen public misrepresentations removed as soon 
as correct intelligence has been communicated regarding the measures of the 
Government; the feeling of dissatisfaction arises, in almost every case, from igno¬ 
rance of the motive which has influenced the conduct of the Government, which 
is therefore misiepresented. 

4540. When you speak of the press, do you mean the whole of the press, or 
would you have the Government select certain of the more respectable newspapers? 
—1 think there should be a freer communication kept up between the Government 
offices and the editors of the newspapers generally. Lord Auckland said, that 
wherever‘he found a paper disposed to do justice to the Government, he authorised 
the Secretary to make a free communication of any paper or any information, the 
publication of which might not be deemed detrimental to the public interests. 

4541. Would you allow particular servants of the Government, whose conduct 
is impugned and attacked, to defend themselves in the press by letters, giving 
their names, as persons do in the papers in this country whose conduct is reflected 
on?—The public servants in India are placed in a very invidious position. I hey 
are continually attacked by the newspapers, but do not feel at liberty to defend 
themselves ; on the other hand, if you were to allow them, in every case, to 
defend themselves, they might be deemed to admit the charges in every instance in 
which they did riot thus defend themselves. 

4542. Is not that a matter rather of discretion, which every public man is 
obliged to practice ; some things lie passes over as unworthy of contradiction, and 
reserves his contradiction for greater and more important matters ? I hat might 
be the case ; I think even an anonymous defence, in which the circumstances ot 
the case should be put clearly before the public, would be far better than the 
present system of silence which they are obliged to adopt. 

4543. You object to the system of silence?—Entirely so, because their cha¬ 
racters now are at the mercy of every slanderer who chooses to write an article 
or a ietter in the papers, and they have no means whatever of defending* 
themselves. The most atrocious charges are frequently brought against them, but 
they are told that they are responsible to the Government, and not to the public, 
for the integrity of their conduct. These slanders remain uncorrected, and inflict 
a great deal of injury upon them as public men, and are exceedingly distressing 
to their families and friends in this country. 

4544. You think that they ought to be allowed to defend themselves anony¬ 
mously ?—Yes, I think they might be allowed to defend themselves anonymously. 
I am not certain that the Government might not safely take off the restriction, or 
give permission in particular cases for individuals to defend themselves. 

4545* Are not those libels on public servants very extensively copied into the 
native press?—I think there is a disposition on the part^of the editors of such 
newspapers to give additional circulation to anything that may injuriously affect 
the character of public officers. 

4546. Mr, V. Smith,] Will you state to the Committee which is the restriction 
that prevents Government servants writing in the newspapers; is it contained in 
an order of the Government ?—Yes, 

4547. Mr. Lowe.] With respect to libels, the law in India is much the same 
as it is in England, is not it?—Yes. 

4548. Have public servants the full right to avail themselves of the law of 

libel ? 
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libel?—I believe in every instance they may bring an action against a libeller in 
the Supreme Court. 

4540. Do you think, considering the nature of the Government in India, and 
the peculiar position of a free press there, the law of libel adapted to a free 
country is altogether well suited for India?—We do not consider that a man 
gains anything by resorting to the Courts; in too many instances the case is 
decided not upon its merits, but upon some technicality, so that the character of 
the individual remains just where it was before. 

4550. Do you think that a modification of the law of libel would be an advan¬ 
tage?—That is rather a legal question, which I am scarcely competent to enter 
into. 

4551. Have you seen evils result from the technicalities which now beset the 
law of libel ?—Yes; I think the administration of the law of libel might he ren¬ 
dered much more simple and efficacious, and less expensive ; 1 believe in no 
instance i|a libel case got through the Supreme Court under a. cost of 300C or 
400 L, and in some cases 500 l. 

4552. Sir G. Grey.] In the case of a civil servant applying for a criminal 
information, would not he be able to deny upon oath charges which had been 
brought against him?—I believe so. 

4553- Mr. Labouchere.] When you speak of libels, do you allude to attacks on 
persona! character, or severe attacks on the political conduct of the individual? 
—To both ; there are numerous attacks upon the private characters of individuals 
in the papers; but I allude more particularly to attacks upon their public con¬ 
duct, because the Government would not consider it necessary to prevent any 
man defending himself in a case of private slander; it is merely in reference to 
the affairs of Government entrusted to a public officer that the Government con¬ 
siders him as responsible to it, and not to the public, and therefore objects to 
his meeting any attacks which may be made upon him in the public press. 

4554. That would produce a controversy upon a political question, upon which 
there might be a fair difference of opinion?—Yes. 

4555. Viscount Jocelyn.] At the present moment there is no objection to a 
man anonymously defending himself in the public papers, is there?—He may do 
it anonymously, but, generally speaking, he will be detected ; some particular 
exclusive information which he may bring forward will lead to the suspicion that 
he lias written the letter, and it is contrary to the wishes and to the orders of 
Government that public officers should so defend themselves. 

4556. Do you believe, if the libel affected the character of a public servant, 
and such a defence were not injurious to the public interests, the Government 
would take any serious offence at it ?—1 believe there have been one or two cases 
in which the Government has severely reprimanded public servants, especially 
at Madras, for having rebutted a charge brought against them in the columns of a 
newspaper, and it is therefore considered to be the will of Government that thev 
should in no instance avail themselves of the papers for the defence of then- 
character. 

4557. Mr. V. Smith..] Does that prohibition extend to anonymous writing, as 
well as to other writing ?—Not to anonymous writing; but it would be very difficult 
for a man to defend himself in a case in which he was personally interested, 
without making allusion to information which would enable Government to detect 
paternity of the communication. 

4558 If it were discovered, would he be censured for having written it, though 
he had written it anonymously ?—It is very likely he would, and the dread of 
such censure induces many men to sit down under slander instead of refuting it. 

4559. Viscount Jocelyn.] Do not you think that they do, in many instances, 
rebut it ?—In not halt as many instances as they might do it; there may be occa¬ 
sionally an instance in which a man either writes a letter anonymously in the 
paper in his own defence, or gets a friend to write it; but the general feeling among 
offic ial men is, that it is contrary to the wislies of the Government, and they would 
therefore rather avoid any contravention of that wish. 

4560. Mr. Laboucherei] You stated, that it was generally thought that docu¬ 
ments of a confidential nature could be procured in the different offices in India 
by bribing the clerks; do you share in that opinion yourself?—1 have known 
instances in which they have been procured ; I can mention, in particular, an 
instance, in reference to the late King ol fiurmah. He employed parties in Cal¬ 
cutta to obtain copies of the despatches which the Government sent to the 
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Resident at his Court, by douceurs; he thus had access 40 almostall te 
despatches which were sent. s '* 

4561. Do you believe that state of tilings to be a necessary.consequence of the 

employment of such persons as must be employed in the lower, situations under 
the Government in India, or do you think it is the effect of the bad constitution 
of the public offices, which might be remedied ?—The Government ha§ - endea¬ 
voured in every such instance to find out the offender, and he has.always been 
punished when detected ; still we find that the offence is frequently committed. 
It may possibly arise from the character of the interior clerks, and the'smallness 
of the allowances which they receive. ’ ' 

4562. Mr. Mangles.'] You said that you thought it desirable that public officers 
should defend themselves in the public press; is it your experience that in any 
country a public man obtains any advantage by replying to the editor of a news¬ 
paper f_It may not be so necessary in tiiis country, because there are other 
means by which a public officer may be defended ; but in India there is no oppor¬ 
tunity wMtever for him to set the public right regarding bis conduct, except 
through the means of the press. 

4563. Has not the editor of a newspaper always the last word, and may not 
lie refuse to insert a communication addressed to him ?—In any case in which it 
was known that an editor had refused to insert a reply to any charge he had 
brought, it would injuriously affect the character of his paper. 

4564. Mr. Hardinge.] Are not attacks in the newspapers upon public men 
so numerous, that if they answer one they must answer all?—I cannot say that 
that is so; I do not think they are so numerous as the Honourable Member 
seems to suppose. There are some papers which are unscrupulous in admitting 
attacks, and rather invite them ; but 1 think, generally speaking, the press in 
India desires, for its own sake, to obtain a reputation for impartiality ; and that in 
every instance in which a slander has been published, there has been little, if any, 
difficulty in obtaining - the insertion of a refutation in the paper. 

4563. "Would not the time of public men be almost wholly taken up in meeting 
all those attacks upon them ?—I do not think that the attacks are so numerous as 
to require so large a devotion of their time. 

4566. Do you think that members of the civil or military service, if appointed 
Governors of the minor Presidencies, might he influenced Ivy certain prejudices, 
acquired by long residence in India, from which Governors sent out from England 
would be free?—There would he always some little danger of that contingency. 
You have to balance that danger against the advantage of having a man of superior 
ability’’ at the head of affairs. 

45(17. Might not there be some objection raised as regards the distribution of 
patronage?-—Yes; that is also one of the difficulties in the way, but it would 
still be advantageous to have an individual at the head of the Presidency fully 
acquainted with its affairs, even although there might possibly be some little bias 
in the distribution of his patronage. 

4568. Sir T. H. Maddodc .] Do you think that the Commander-in-chief of 
the Forces at those subordinate Presidencies would he entirely subordinate to the 
Governors of those Presidencies ?—He would be subordinate to the Commander- 
in-chief of India, who would act under the orders of the Governor.general and 
the Supreme Government. 

4569. He now is subordinate to the Governor in Council, at each of those 
Presidencies ; the object of my question is to know whether, in the plan you 
surest, you contemplate that be should continue subordinate to the Governors in 
the Presidencies ?—I do not exactly understand in what way you suppose him to 
be subordinate. The army of Bombay is under the general control of the 
Governor in Council of Bombay. The same is the case with the army at Madras. 

4570. My question is for the purpose of ascertaining whether you propose to 
continue the same subordination of the armies of those Presidencies to the Go¬ 
vernors of those Presidencies r—I have not contemplated that the Commanders- 
in-chief at the minor Presidencies should act in absolute subordination to the 
Governors of the Presidencies, because 1 think they would act in all eases in subor¬ 
dination to the superior authority of the Supreme Council and the Commander-in- 
chief of India, and that if any difference of opinion arose between the Commander- 
in-chief at the subordinate Presidencies and the Governor, .who might thus Ire 
appointed, a reference could he immediately made to the Governor-general and 
the Supreme Council before any mischief arose from it. 

4.571 • Wherever 
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4571. Wherever there is any portion of the army, such as at Hyderabad, or at 
Ntfgpore, the Commander-in-chief of the army is entirely subordinate to the 
representative of the Government: you would not place the Governor of Madras 
and the Governor of Bombay in a position in which they would not have the com¬ 
plete control and direction of the armies of those Presidencies, would you ?— 
The armies at Hyderabad and at Nagpore are not under the control of the 
Government of Madras, I believe, but under the direct control of the Government 
of India. 

4.571:. The direct control of the Resident?—The Resident is entirely controlled 
by the Government of India, and is not in any measure responsible to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. 

4573. In the same way in which he is responsible to the Government of India, 
the Governors of Madras and of Bombay would, under this system, be responsible 
•to the Government of India ?—Yes. 

4574. What I wish to gain is, your opinion of the position of Comm under* in- 
■cbief of the army in relation to the Governors of those Presidencies 1 —I think 
they would he at the head of two different departments, and that any difference of 
opinion on any measure might be referred to the supreme authority. 

4575. Can you imagine a case in which the Governor of Bombay deemed it 
expedient to send a force of 4,000 or 5s 000 men, nut, not having the absolute 
control over the army of Bombay, the commander of that army was not bound to 
•obey bis orders?—I think such discretionary power might lie vested in the hands 
•of the Governor, just in the same manner as you vest in the political agent authority 
to call out, in cases of extraordinary necessity, the troops which-are within the 
circle of his authority. 

4576. You would, of course, allow him to have the entire direction of the 
movements of tiiis army from station to station?—I. should say that the arrange¬ 
ments regarding tile internal movements of the army, if not committed to the 
Commander-in-chief himself, might be carried out in coujunciou with the 
Governor. 

4577. You do not suppose that it would be practicable to allow the commander 
of an army to regulate its distribution without the orders of the country, do you ? 
—-No ; with regard to tire distribution of the army, there must be concert between 
the two authorities. 

4578. Must not there be a superior authority to direct the whole:-—That 
superior authority, I should say, would be exercised only on emergent occasions ; 
on all ordinary occasions the civil and military chiefs should he required to act in 
concert, and any difference of opinion should lie referred to the superior authorities. 
I have already stated that I believed there was a difficulty with regard to the question 
of the army, and, as I am not a professional man, it is impossible for me to solve 
it; I recommend the appointment of a civilian to the ^office of Governor, only on 
the supposition that the military difficulties might be obviated. 

4579. Chairman .] Have you at ail considered the present form of the Home 
Government, and can you state your view as to the propriety of any change in 
it ?—I have been so long absent from this country, that any opinion I might venture 
to offer to the Committee must be given with very great diffidence. Every one 
is fullv aware of the anomaly of the present system of administering the Govern¬ 
ment in India. The body which was appointed for the management of a great 
commercial enterprise has now to administer the government of a large empire; 
and it is certainly an anomaly, that 2,000 holders of stock, many of them 
ladies, who have no interest whatever in India, should still appoint its governors. 
But. however anomalous it may be, I think there have been both advantages and 
disadvantages connected with the present system. 

4580. What do you consider to have been the advantages V—The advantage 
appears to be, that you have a body of men for the administration of the affairs 
of India, and for the distribution of its patronage, who are not elected in sub¬ 
servience to any political party. The great desideratum regarding the Government 
of India, is, that you should have a body of independent men, und that it should 
not be brought into the vortex of English politics. In India the prescriptive rule 
among the natives has always been to turn power into money ; here power is almost 
always converted into political or Parliamentary influence ; and it is to be dreaded, 
therefore, it you break up the present system entirely, that men may be appointed 
-to the direction of the Government of India tinder the impulse of political in¬ 
fluence, which would be, I consider, extremely detrimental to the interests of the 
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Government and to the interests of India. At present no man is appointed to 
the Direction because of the political partv to which he belongs; and this has had 
a strong tendency to exclude political and party feeling from the Government of 
India, so that no one asks, when a man is chosen as a Director, whether he is a 
Whig or a Tory. 

4581. What do you consider to be the disadvantages of the present system ?— 
The disadvantages of the present system seem to consist in this : that those who 
are candidates for the Direction, are obliged to undergo a very humiliating canvass 
of six or seven years. No man is elected to the Direction simply on the ground 
of his being well qualified, from his knowledge of India, for the government of 
that country; and no man is rejected simply because lie happens to have no know¬ 
ledge whatever of India. The merit of a candidate is, to a great extent, a happy 
accident; moreover, as this canvass lasts for six or seven years, even those from 
India who obtain a place in the Direction come in after almost all their Indian 
sympathies haw been blunted, and their knowledge of its affairs is out of date. 

4582. Have you ever thought of any remedy for that state of things ?-~I have 
sometimes thought, that if you still continue to keep up this system of a double 
Government, that is, of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, it would 
be an advantage if one-fourth, or even one-third, of the Directors were appointed 
by direct nomination from among those who have had long Indian experience, 
whether acquired officially or non-offieially. With regard to the nomination of 
those Directors, if it was considered constitutionally improper that they should be 
appointed by the Crown, they might be selected bv the Court of Directors, and 
the Minister for India might have a veto upon their nomination. 

4583. You have heard that the question of having* a single Government ap¬ 
pointed b) the Crown, has been alluded to by some of the witnesses before this 
Committee; have you turned your attention to that subject?—I have always con¬ 
sidered that, in that case, you would run great risk of rendering the Government 
Of India subservient to borne politics; and individuals would be selected for office, 
not so much in consequence of their merit, as because they possessed Parlia¬ 
mentary influence, and that would be exceedingly injurious to the interests of 
India. 

43S4. Are you then in favour of continuing the present structure of the 
Government of India?—I think if you continue the double Government you 
might, introduce into it this modification, of appointing a certain number of the 
Directors, either by the Crown, or by the remaining body of the Directors them¬ 
selves. It was evidently the intention of Parliament that the present arrange¬ 
ment should entirely cease 20 years hence. The basis of the system, of course, is 
tire body of proprietors ; when the proprietors cease to* exist, there can be no 
Court of Directors ; the proprietors are to Jbe absolutely paid off in April 1874, 
upon which the whole of the present system of Government must cease and 
determine ; and it has occurred to me that it might be possible to prepare for the 
great change that would then become necessary by the nomination of a certain 
proportion of the Directors, so that the public, and the public authorities, would 
have an opportunity of seeing intermediately how the newly-modelled machine 
worked. 

4585. The Committee understood you to say, that you thought, the adoption of 
a single Government under present circumstances would be objectionable; are 
the Committee to understand that you would be in favour of the continuance of 
the present system of Government, with certain modifications ? —If it were left to 
me, I would rather vote for the continuance of the present system, because I think 
that a change, such as the transfer of the whole of the Government of India from 
the Court of Directors to the Crown, and similar to that which was proposed by 
Mr. Fox in his .Bill, would be much too violent and sudden,' and that it would 
tend very much to embarrass so vast a machine as that of the Government of 
India. It would require so many changes as to be, even on that ground, altogether 
unadvisabie; and 1 think it would be more advisable to prepare for the change 
which must take place 20 years hence by gradually remodelling the Government, 
and seeing how the partial nomination of individuals worked. 

4586. Are you prepared to state to the Committee whether the opinion which 
you express is shared by a considerable proportion of the English residents in 
India?—-I can scarcely undertake to represent their wishes, because there is a 
great diversity of opinion upon the subject. I tlnnk, generally speaking, the 
public servants in India are rather in favour of the existing order of things'; but 
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there is a large bodv of men out of the service, including, I believe, some editors 
of public newspapers, who are for transferring the whole Gojerm^nt to the 
Crown, Hut public opinion is so divided in India upon tins subject, that l shoul 
be sorry to be considered as representing the views or those who reside theie. 

4587. Have yon had an opportunity of observing the effect of the present 
system of patronage, more especially regarding the civil service 1 be 
of the civil service is the remuneration which the Court oi DuectoiS e c - 
ooverning India. As it regards the mode in which that patronage has been exer- 
cised, I ^believe evm onAilt steadily alio- that the cm! ' 

are perhaps as high principled and as Honourable a body of men as can be me 
with^any public service; the service also eonuins a great nembet o n*n of 
very great abilitv, ami of this we have the best evidence, from the selection which 
has" been made bv the Ministers of the Crown of foiit or five of the .cost enunem 
civilians for the government of the Crown Colonies ; but, at the same time, we have 
had often to remark that men of very inferior qualifications have been pushed into 
the service by the patronage which is exercised by the Directors. 

4788. The appointments to office in India depend upon thei Government ot the 
country ' does not that keep hack men of inferior ability .'-It has been said that 
the e vil service has a vested right in the offices belonging to it, and such seems to 
be the"general opinion in India ; for unless charges of corruption orwepal.^aie 
substantiated against a civilian, or unless he is utterly incompetent for ibodiwAaig- 
of his duties he is sure to rise into office with the general tide ot sen only. I 
therefore becomes the more necessary that none but able men ^ 

out in the civil service ; there are many instances m w hich officers of|xcec . y 
inferior ability, and scarcely able to manage business at all, bavin once o 
into the service, and moved on without committing any great mistakes, an, 
appointed to situations of very considerable importance, for winch they aie 

Utt j 1 ' ) 8q U Are not the present examinations a guarantee against that. ?—I tbmk, it 
we are to judae of the strictness of the examination in England by the result that 
we see in India, it must be very tender and delicate indeed ; there are certainly 
manv men of first-rate ability sent out, but we Have to lament in ,mha that too 
manv oi the civilians have been men of exceedingly interior abihU^who would 
Vint have been sent out if the examination had been sufficiently strict. M e gene, ally 
consider that as soon as a man has obtained the promise of a writership for any ot 
his sons the appointment is liable to no subsequent contingency ; and that though 
he may possibly be rejected once or twice, he is sure eventually to obtain admission 

int lto Are you prepared to recommend to the Committee any change in the 
present system of patronage ?-In Irftlia it has been a very general opinion that 
if one-fourth, or a certain number of the writersb.ps, were given as prizes to the 
«veat'public institutions in this country, we should be ikely to have a superior 
order of men; and that, if the final, as well as the preliminary examination at 
Hailey bury, were made more stringent than it is at present, many ot t .use w 10 
are unworthy of the service would be excluded from it. 

4 5Q1 Have you observed the result of the education at Haileyburv ?-I have 
never been at Haileybury myself; I can therefore only speak m regard to what I 
have had opportunities of observing in India. I would remark on that subjec , 
tint there seems to be a great deal too much attention paid to the study of 
d;t,m,na.“uL S .. Haileybury ; more specially to the atu.ly of Saoaor.. 
Every student is obliged to devote a large portion of his time to £e 

Sanscrit which is of no manner of use whatever to him in Imha. I think, the.its- 
fore that the coufse of study might be advantageously modified ; that die object 
should be to complete the English education of the students and that it should be 
left entirely to the Government of India to commence and mature and complete 
the Oriental education of the students. We find that a man obtains more know¬ 
ledge of Oriental languages in one month in India, than he can possibly accpme 
in six months ot the deepest study at Haileybury. 

4*02. Will vou state if the Government in India have made any new arrange¬ 
ments respecting the examination of civilians, and will you 1 ' 1 j' 1 ' 

-an an-ements r— Yes. Heretofore civilians were sent out into the public ft v me 
soon as tl.ev were pronounced qualified in two languages by the exam.ncr , ^ 

rr as found that many of the men who were thus reported to be qualified^ 
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utterly unable to understand anything which was addressed to them in the courts, 
or to say anything to the suitor or to the officers of -jthe court which should be 
intelligible. The Government formerly had no means of ascertaining whether a 
civilian who went away unqualified from the college, did qualify himself by 
obtaining a knowledge of the languages, afterwards in the course of public business. 
It was repeatedly pressed upon the attention of the Government that there should 
be some subsequent examination after a civilian had been for some little time in the 
public service. Rules were accordingly drawn up which I have brought with me, 
and if the Committee will permit me I will read a single page, which will explain 
the nature of the examination to which the students are now subjected: “The 
second standard of examination shall he similar in its nature to the first, but 
greatly more difficult in degree. In the vernacular portion of it, the reading of 
the most common office naming baud must be tolerably ready ; the papers selected 
as tests should be of the most difficult description of office papers; the dictation 
and conversation should be fluent, correct, and idiomatic ; and the assistant, should 
bo tested in his power of explaining himself clearly, and with sufficient propriety 
in the vernacular, in a difficult argument or topic, such as may occur in official 
business. In this examination it will he necessary for the assistant to pass in 
both vernacular languages, Bengalee and Hindostanee. The test here described 
shall be strictly enforced in respect of the language of the district where the 
assistant is stationed at the time of examination ; but an allowance will be made 
for want of familiarity in the other languages. In that other language, however, 
the first standard of examination must be decidedly surpassed at this examination. 
The question of law and practice should be selected from the whole field of the 
duties of a magistrate and collector, but they shall be arranged in two classes: 
one class comprehending important and leading points, in answering which no 
books shall be allowed ; and the other class, comprehending less general and less 
common points, in answering which the assistance of books shall be allowed. No > 
guides, digests, or summaries however shall be permitted to be used, the assistant 
being confined to the original laws, circular orders, and constructions. The object 
of this class of questions is to test the assistant’s knowledge of where readily to 
find the law or practice on the less common points that arise in business. In pre¬ 
paring these questions, nice and difficult points should be avoided ; the object 
being^not to evoke subtlety or ingenuity but only to ascertain whether the acqui¬ 
sitions and capacity of the person examined are adequate to enable him to 
perform fitly the important functions of an Indian magistrate and collector or not. 
The trial cases should be selected from those possessing enough of complexity 
to test the assistant’s ability to master all ordinary difficulties, and especially to 
test his power of minute attention to, and just appreciation of evidence.” These 
are the stringent rules which the Government has very recently adopted for 
the examination of civilians, after they 'have been appointed to the public 
service; and they effectually serve to secure a complete knowledge of the Oriental 
languages among the members of the public service ; and it appears to be no longer 
necessary that any great attention, or in fact any attention at all, should be paid 
to the study of Oriental languages in this country. 

4593- Some suggestions have been made regarding the re-modelling of the in¬ 
tercourse between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control; have you 
turned your attention to that subject?—I am unacquainted with the particular 
mode in which public business is conducted between the two authorities, further 
than the knowledge 1 have obtained by the perusal of public documents; but 
it has always appeared to me, and I think to many others in India, that the 
mode of communication between the two authorities by written documents 
is open to very great objection; that it has an inevitable tendency to create 
delay and embarrassment; and that, upon all those questions its which the Court 
of Directors have a voice, it would be advantageous if the President of the Board 
of Control were to meet them at a personal conference, and to hear all the objec¬ 
tions which they bad to state against any measure before he made up his mind 
upon the subject. 

4594 . It has been suggested that the constitution of the Court of Proprietors 
should be enlarged, so as to include holders of Government notevS in India; what 
is your opinion upon that subject?-—I think there would be considerable difficulty 
in it } I know that it has been suggested, more particularly by the natives them¬ 
selves, because they consider that it would give them some direct influence upon 
the Government in this country. But there are very serious difficulties in the way; 
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the Government securities amount to four times the aggregate of Indian stock in 
this country, and if the holders were admitted to give their vote in the election of 
Directors, they must be frequently disappointed; because the occcurrence of a 
vacancy could not be communicated to them in time for them to send home a 
vote by proxy. It has also been suggested that the holders of Government pro¬ 
missory notes in this country might be admitted to the same privilege which now 
attaches exclusively to the holders of India stock, but this must depend, in a great 
measure, upon the extent to which those notes are held by parties in this country. 
I think there was a document published some little time ago, by order of Parlia¬ 
ment, regarding the amount of promissory notes held respectively by natives and 
by Europeans, from which if would appear that one-third of those notes are held 
by natives, and two-thirds by Europeans. The first question, therefore, would be, 
to ascertain what proportion of the holders of those notes were resident in this 
country. 

4 . 595 - You are aware that Mr. Dundas was in the habit of bringing forward 
an Indian Budget every year; would you recommend that that practice should be 
renewed ?—J think it might be revived with very great advantage. Mr. Dundas 
brought it forward, I believe, during the whole period of his being President of 
the Board of Control; and though that Budget was read latterly to very thin 
Houses, and was therefore discontinued, I think, if the practice was revived at the 
present time, it would be a very great advantage, not only to the Government 
generally, but also to the natives in India ; it would give the Minister of the Crown 
who presided over Indian affairs an opportunity of offering explanations, and 
expounding to Parliament the state of the finances and the general position and 
prospect of affairs; and that it would serve to create an additional interest in the 
concerns of India. 

4596. Have you any other suggestion to offer in connexion with this subject ? 
—I would only further suggest, that if the Governors of the various Presidencies 
were required to draw up an annual leport of the general state of the country, upon 
the same principle as the admirable report which was sent home regarding Canada 
by Lord Elgin in December last, and which I find printed as an Appendix to the 
Papers upon the Great Trunk Railway, it might be a very great advantage. This 
report should in like manner present a faithful representation of the progress of 
trade, and of education; the state of crime; the progress of our institutions and 
public works, and whatever else might be conducive to enlighten the public mind 
regarding Indian affairs. I think that this would be sure, in a great measure, 
to remove many erroneous impressions; that it would be invaluable as a record 
for future comparison; and that it might possibly create a spirit of generous 
emulation among the Governors of the various Presidencies. 

4597. It has been proposed to postpone legislation for India to a-future period, 
and renew the present arrangement for a time; w hat is your opinion as to the 
policy of such a course ?—I think there was a general wish in India that legisla¬ 
tion should be postponed till there had been a full and complete inquiry into the 
mode in which the Government had been administered; but that desire arose 
chiefiy from the impression that Parliament, after having made the present arrange¬ 
ment, would again dismiss the subject of India for 20 years more, and never allow 
it to be brought under discussion till the termination of the new charter or ot the 
new arrangement. But if, instead of extending that arrangement to 20 years, no 
period whatever was mentioned,, and Parliament was deemed at liberty at any 
time to entertain any subject connected with India, or any memorial which came 
from India, that objection, I think, would be removed. On many grounds it 
appears advisable to complete the arrangement in the present year. I found, on my 
arrival in this country, that the subject of India w r as attracting a most unuusal and 
unexpected amount of public attention. VVe had fully expected that the new 
arrangement would have been completed with little inquiry, and without any 
excitement. On the contrary, we are all astonished at the extraordinary .interest 
which has been excited upon the Indian question- This, therefore, appears to 
be a very particular reason for completing the arrangements now ; and when it is 
considered that next year there may come up great questions of foreign or domestic 
interest which would cast the Indian question entirely into the shade, it appears 
exceedingly advisable that the arrangement should be completed in the present 
^ear, more especially as the period of the old compact will expire in April next. 

4598. Would you recommend! the completion of this arrangement before the 
inquiry by the Committees in Parliament has terminated?-—The arrangement 
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which might be made, would embrace only the general form of the Government, 
both in this country and in India. None of the various details which have been 
brought before the Committee would be embodied in the Act of Parliament. 
For the arrangement of the general government of India, both abroad and at 
home, I think The Committee has received as much information as can be deemed 
necessary, and that nothing is to be gained by waiting for further light upon that 
subject/ After having provided the best form of Government which you can 
devise for India, both here and abroad, these details and this examination which 
the Committee has been going into will be found of very great advantage in regu¬ 
lating the movements of that Government. 

45Q<}. By postponing legislation, do you think we should obtain iurther valuable 
information from India ?—I do not think it is at all likely. It must be remem¬ 
bered that die Committee was appointed, I believe, in April last year ; infor¬ 
mation of that appointment was communicated to India in the course of six 
weeks; the public mind was immediately excited upon the subject; the natives 
took a deep interest in it; they held meetings; they organised committees, and 
they have sent home a memorial from each Presidency, embodying their views as 
to the Government of India. I think, if they had intended to have deputed any 
delegates to make a personal representation of their wishes, they would long since 
hgvtf done so, for they have had ample time to do it. I know at one Presidency, 
that of Bengal, they have felt objections to coining home, on the ground that it 
interfered with the injunctions of caste. I think, therefore, that there can be no 
necessity whatever for waiting in the hope of obtaining further information horn 

India. . r 

4600. Mr. Cobden .] I understood you to say that you were m favour of a 

double form of Government; what two Governments do you mean ?— I allude 
to the popular representation of the double form of Government, by the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control. 

4601. You speak of the popular form of expression; do you consider the 
Board of Directors to be' the Government of India?—They are the Government 
of India, because the Act states that the administration is transferred to them for 

the period of 20 years. -a 

4602. You are doubtless very well acquainted with the Act for arranging the 

Government for the East Indian territories passed in 1833; are you aware that in 
clause 25 of that Act it provides that the Board of Control shall have “ full 

power to superintend, control, and direct all acts, operations, and concerns of the 

said Company which in anywise relate to or concern the government or revenues 
of the said territories;'’ and that, again, in clause 109, all the powers of the 
Company arc specially enacted to be subject to the control of the Board of 
Control, except as to the disposal of patronage ?—Yes; I am aware of that 

4603. Do you, giving your own opinion, and not using the popular phrase, 
consider, with those reservations in this Act of Parliament, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company is a Government ?—I should be very sorry to 
say that it was not a Government ; I think it is a Government controlled by the 

President of the Board of Control. _ 

4604. Do you think it a power which is to be responsible to the Government 

of India ?—It is difficult to say to whom it is responsible. 

4605. Are thev respcMisible either to the people of India, or to the Pa.i I lament 

of Enaland?—They are not responsible in any measure to the people of India, 
but they may be considered responsible to Parliament for the due exercise of the 
powers which have been granted to them by the Act. _ 

4606. Have any powers been granted by the Act, except the disposal of the 
patronage ?-1 am not clearly aware of the mode in which the business of India 
is conducted in this countrv. It is possible that the President of the Board of 
Control may have, as I believe he lias, the right to overrule the decision of the 
Court of Directors in all respects ; but still it is certain that a very large share 
of the Government of India does devolve upon the Court of Directors. 

4607. The appointment of the servants of the Company is exclusively vested 

in the Directors of the Company ?— Yes. 

460S. And so far as the administration goes, those servants are responsible to 
the Company ?—They are responsible to the Court of Directors. 

4609. But in what way do you think the Court of Directors is responsible to 

Parliament?_I cannot speak decisively in answer to that question, because 1 have 

,not had an opportunity of examining the machinery of the Government in this 
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country; but my impression is, that although the President of the Board of Control 
has a general control over all the affairs of India, and all the decisions of the 
Directors, yet a great pany questions, and questions of the greatest importance 
to the administration of the British Government in India, are decided by the 
Court of Directors. 

4610. In seeking to acquaint yourself with the form of government for India, 
you would resort exclusively to this Act of Parliament itnder which the present 
Government of India is constituted ?—Yes. 

4611. Do you find that by this Act of Parliament any discretionary powers are 
vested in the Court of Directors, except .with reference to the disposal of the 
patronage?—I should think they are, in all matters, subject to the Board of Control. 

4612. Admitting that the Court of Directors have no power in the government 
of India, how can you make them responsible either to Parliament or to the 
people of India?—Yet it was the intention of the Act to confer certain powers, 
of action upon them, and to give a control over the exercise of‘those powers to 
the Board of Control. 

4613. You admit that, unless a party has power entrusted to it, it cannot be 
responsible for the exercise of its power ?—No ; I can therefore simply state, that 
they are responsible for the exercise of all the powers given to them in thdt Act. 

4614. You say still that this Act was intended to vest a certain power in the 
East India Company ?—There must have been some object in view in creating the 
present Government of the East India Company. 

4615. Did not you state that the object was to vest in a trading company 
certain powers of government?—Yes. 

4616. You are well aware, of course, that the continued maintenance of the 
Company was with a view to escape the difficulty respecting patronage which was 
thought to have been, experienced in the administration of our own affairs at 
home?—Perhaps; but at the time when that Act was passed, in 1833, the Ministry 
of the day, when they had it entirely in their power to have paid off the Court 
of Proprietors, and thus brought the whole of the East India Company to a termi 
nation at once, preferred to deposit two millions sterling to form a guarantee fund, 
and to expend six or seven millions in discharging part of the Indian debt, instead 
of paying off the proprietors of East India stock, which would have obliged 
them to create a new Government. The Ministry also provided that all the 
trading powers of the Company should cease, that their functions should be 
entirely imperial, and that they should devote themselves exclusively to the admi¬ 
nistration of public affairs. The objection, I think, which the question refers to 
applies rather to the Act itself. s 

4617. You say you believe that the intention of Parliament was to give certain 
powers to the East India Company ; having admitted that no such powers exist, 
except in the disposal of patronage, you would admit that, if Parliament had such 
object, it has failed to accomplish it?—That must very much depend upon the 
working of the system. Although Parliament may'have exempted nothing from 
the control of the President of the Board of Control, except the disposal of 
patronage, yet it is certain that the Court of Directors were intended to be a body 
employed in the administration of the affairs of India. 

4618. To the extent of the disposal of patronage?—Not merely to the extent 
of the disposal of patronage; the patronage of the Court of Directors consists 
only in appointment to the service, and not in appointment to office. The great 
patronage still lies in the hands of the Governor-general and the Governors of the 
various Presidencies. All the patronage which the Court has to dispose of is the 
appointment to writerships and cadetships, and so forth. 

4619. Will you explain to the Committee what power the Court of Directors 
have under this Charter Act beyond the disposal of the patronage ?—I cannot 
exactly speak Lo that, because I have not seed the interior, working of the system 
of either the Court of Directors or the Board of Control. 

4620. I only wish for an answer founded upon this Act of. Parliament for the 
Government of India?—All I can say is, if this Act of Parliament was intended 
to give them no power whatsoever, except the disposal of patronage, it could not 
be considered an Act for vesting the administration of affairs in the bands of the 
East India Company. 

4621. I understood you to say, just now, that you-thought it a disadvantage 
for the people of India that this question of the Government of India should recur 
in Parliament only once in 20 years ?—Yes. 
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4622. Would not the renewal of the Charter in terms such as I have explained 
to you, have the effect of suspending that interest in the question Of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, from the popular impression that we have*given power to another 
body to govern India for 20 years ?—To extend the arrangements distinctly to 20 
years would certainly have the effect of weakening the interest which the natives 
of India might take in the arrangement. 

4623. I understood you to say that you had found a great interest in England 
at the present moment, in consequence of the anticipated renewal of the Act for 
the Government of India ?—Not in consequence of the renewal of the Act; but I 
found, on my arrival in this country, that there was an extraordinary interest 
excited on the Indian question generally. 

4624. You spoke of the disadvantage of closing for 20 years the discussions 
in this country upon the subject of India, and you also referred to the desirable¬ 
ness of keeping alive the interest in Parliament on the question; would not it 
be defeating thut desirable object, if a Government for 20 years be formed which, 
in reality, has no power for governing India, but which has the effect of lulling the 
mind of'the people of this country into the belief that power has been delegated 
to another body to govern India ?—In saying that the interest of the people in 
India would be kept up, I referred to the fact that the natives in India would be 
dissatisfied if Parliament were to legislate for the future government ot India 
this year, before they supposed the inquiries were complete ; and this upon the 
ground that, when an arrangement was made which was to last for 20 years, it 
was a mere matter of justice that a full and ample inquiry, such as, it is said, 
cannot be completed in the present year, should be entered upon regarding the 
Government of India. But I stated that if, instead of fixing a period of 20 years 
you mentioned no period whatsoever, and if the minister of India brought forward 
his annual budget, and thus afforded an opportunity for Indian questions to be 
asked and to be discussed every year, the objection of the natives to immediate 
legislation would he, in a great measure, removed. 

4625. You contemplate that, in any form of Government which is to be 
established for India, it shall be a Parliamentary Government, open to the annual 
revision of Parliament?—Unless you establish a Government positively for 20 
years, it must be always open to the revision of Parliament. 

4626. You do not contemplate the renewal of the charter for 20 years ?—I 
am proposing that vou should make an arrangement for the futuie government ot 
India, without mentioning any period during which that arrangement should be 

maintained. . 

4627. I understood you to say that you thought it would be a disadvantage to 
bring the Government of India within the range ot oui paity politics! 
Decidedly so. 

4628. How do you contemplate bringing this question under the revision of 
Parliament without bringing it within the range ot our party politics? I think, 
if the Minister of India were to bring forward his annual budget, and give a 
<rcnera) explanation of the efforts which had been made to improve the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and then you had an Indian debate upon the subject once at least 
in the course of the year, that would not be to bring the Government of India 
within the range ot party politics; it would not lead to the. appointment ot 
members of the Gourt of Directors on account of their political predilections. 

4629. The President of the Board of Control, who has an absolute veto in the 
government of India upon all matters excepting the patronage of India, is now 
liable to removal with*a change of parties in this country, is lie not?—Yes. 

4630. You are aware that we have had three changes in that office in the 
course of one year?—Yes; that is, of course, inevitable, from the circumstance of 
the President of the Board of Control being a member of the Cabinet, which is 
one reason why I proposed that the double government should be kept up, 
because the appointment of the Directors of the East India Company would still 
be totally independent of all party politics, both as to those who were selected by 
the proprietors and those who were nominated; those who were thus appointed 
would be nominated either by the Minister for the time being, as vacancies 
occurred, or the Directors; in neither case would they be subservient to the 
Minister of the day. 

4631. What power do you propose to give to the Directors or the East Com¬ 

pany ?—I simply propose that the President of the Board ot Control and the 
1 Directors 
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Directors should sit together, and decide upon all questions, instead of exchanging 
written communications, as at present, which occasion delay and embarrassment. 

4632. You would propose that the Directors should be a species of council 
to aid the President of the Board of Control?—They are little else than that at 
present, I suppose. 

4633. Would you have them elected by an independent body of proprietors of 
East India stock?—1 have proposed that a certain proportion”of the Directors, 
instead of being elected by the proprietors of East India stock, should be appointed 
for their acquaintance with Indian affairs; those appointments might be made 
either by the Minister of the Crown, or, if there was any constitutional objection 
to that, the nomination might be made by the Directors, with a veto in the hands 
of the President of the Board of Control. 

4634. Then they would be virtually nominated by the Crown, would not they ? 
—Only in-the same way as the Judges are nominated by the Crown. 

4635. Would you make them irremovable except by a vote of Parliament ?— 

I have not thought that it would be necessary to remove them, and 1 have not 
contemplated any arrangement upon that question. 

4636. You are aware that the Judges are irremovable when once appointed ?— 
I meant to say, that though the Judges are appointed by the Ministry, yet their 
appointment is not supposed to be subservient to party politics, nor are they con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the party which has appointed them. 

4637. You do not contemplate that the Council or the Court of Directors, 
or by whatever name you choose to call the body for assisting in the deliberations 
of any Minister for India, should be nominated by the Crown ?—I propose that 
a certain portion, say two-thirds or three-fourths, should be elected as they are 
at present, but that, in order to admit into the Court of Directors men from India 
well acquainted with Indian affairs, while their information and their sympathies 
are fresh, one-third or one-fourth of the Directors should be appointed by nomi¬ 
nation, and not by selection. 

4638. Mr. V. Smith.] Would you require, as a qualification, that they should 
have been resident in India or not ?—They should be nominated for their general 
acquaintance with Indian affairs. 

4639. Mr. Colden.] I understand you to say, that the Council, so situated with 
the President of the Board of Control, or the Minister for India, whatever he may 
be called, should not have a greater power than they have at present ?—I do not 
mean that they should do more than they do at present, but simply that in lieu 
of the written communications, which create so much delay and embarrassment, the 
President of the Board of Control should meet the Court of Directors in person, 
and that personal discussions should take the place of written communications. 

4640. Would not the Government of India in such a case assume very much 
the form of a Government of one of the Crown colonies at present ?—The only 
difference between the plan I propose and that which now exists, would consist 
simply in the appointment of a few men by nomination, and the President of the 
Board of Control sitting with the Court of Directors, either by the Court of 
Directors going to the West End of the town, or the President of the Board of 
Control going to the East End of the town. 

4641. Mr. V. Smith.] You would leave the President of the Board of Control 
a veto ?—There should be no change in his present position, but simply that, 
instead of the present system of written communications, he should meet the Court 
of Directors face to face. 

4642. Sir C. Wood.] I understand you to propose that the respective powers of 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control should remain us they are at 
present ?—Yes. 

4.643. The only difference being, that to a certain degree you would alter the 
constitution of the Court of Directors, by infusing a certain number of persons 
recently arrived from India, who should be selected by the Court of Directors, or 
nominated by the Crown, and that you would change the present written com¬ 
munications into verbal communications?—-Exactly so. 

4644. Mr. Cobden .] You are aware, that by Clause toy of the Act for the 
Government of India, it is enacted, “ that every power, authority, and function 
by this or any other Act or Acts given to and vested in the said Court of Direc¬ 
tors shall be deemed and taken to lie subject to such control of the said Board 
of Commissioners as in this Act is mentioned, unless there shall be something in 
the enactments conferring such powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent with 
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sucli construction, and except as to any patronage or right ol appointing to office 
vested in or reserved to the said Court.” In your new scheme of Government 
you would vest that ostensibly, which is now virtually vested in the l resident of 
the Board of Control, or the Minister for India, namely, the whole power of 
governing India, subject, of course, to the control of his colleagues in the Cabinet ? 
—In all questions of peace and war. 

4645. In all matters you would give him the aid of the Court of Directors, 
who would then have the same power that they have now, under this clause, 
which is only the power of disposing of the patronage? And of discussing all 
Indian questions, and offering their own opinion upon every subject, which must 
always carry weight. 

4646. Which they have now?—Which they have now; I propose that there 
should be no alteration except in this, that the President of the Board of Control 
should personally meet the Directors. 

4647 Will you be good enough to say what is the opinion in India, among the 
natives, with regard to the Government of India; do they consider that the East 
India Company is invested with power to govern India, or do they understand 
that, by the Charter Act of 1833, that power is really reserved to the Executive 
Government of this country ?—I do not think there is a single native who has 
read the Charter Act through. 

4648. The popular opinion is, that the East India Company is the Government 
of India ?t—I think so. 

4649. They never look beyond it ?—I do not think they do. 

4650. Any odium which attaches to the Government of India falls upon the 
Company in the feelings of the natives?-It, does not certainly fall upon the 
Crown ; it must fall upon the Company, which, as the depository of all power,.of 
course receives all the abuse of everything that goes wrong. 

4(151. You are aware that in the discussion about cotton, the discussion about 
roads, and other matters, the Company incurs the odium for any backsiidings or 
failures which occur in the Government of India?—Yes. 

4652. Yet the Company has no power to declare peace or war, and conse¬ 
quently can have no power over the disposal of the revenues or the condition of 
the finances of that country ?—-The Court of Directors of course have no voice in 
questions of peace and war ; they must be left exclusively to the Minister of the 
Crown, who is also a Member of the Cabinet, and the Council which has been 
appointed for him in the Secret Committee. 

4653. Is not it desirable for the interests of the natives of India, and also as 
an act of justice to the East India Company itself, that something should be 
done to make the responsibility fall upon the shoulders of those who have the 
real governing power of India?—I am quite unable to enter into those minute 

details. r, . 

4654. What is your opinion with regard to the impression that would be pro¬ 
duced upon the native mind in India, if it were known that the East India Com¬ 
pany were not a reality, but, as some people would call it, a sham ? It is 
difficult for me to say'what would be the impression created. 1 do not think 
you would be able to explain it to the natives, or that they take sufficient interest 
‘in rhe thing to understand it; the natives at present understand that the country 
is governed by the Company. 

4655. Is it your opinion, that if it were known that the country was governed 
directly from the Crown of this country, it would increase their reverence for the 
Government?—! think, if the name of the Crown were brought forward more 
prominently, it would certainly he highly advantageous. 

4656. Mr. Lowe.] Do you propose that as a part of your scheme ?—I have not 
as yet mentioned it. 

4(157. What is your opinion upon that point; do you think that the Govern¬ 
ment should be carried on in the name of the Crown or of the Company r— 
There would be great advantages, I think, in carrying it on in the name of the 
Crown, that is, in substituting universally the name of the Crown for that of the 
Company, even without altering the present scheme of Government. 

4658. Sir C. Wood. ] Are you aware that all despatches originate with the 
Court of Directors'/—Yes. 

4659. Does not the mere possession of the initiative give the greatest possible 
influence in the transaction of business ?—I think it must necessarily do so. 

4660. Chairman 
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4660. Chairman.'] Would it be desirable to admit those servants of the Com¬ 
pany who bad retired after the full period which entitled them to their annuities 
or pensions to join in the nomination of the Directors?—The object of giving 
them votes would be to improve the Court of Directors, but if you put in one- 
third or one-fourth of the Directors by nomination, from among the ablest men 
who have been in India, the necessity for any such arrangement would be much 
reduced. 

4661. Sir./, W. Hogg.] If you gave that power of voting to retired civil 
servants, it would be necessary to extend it to retired military servants?—Yes, 
and it would be very difficult to draw any line of distinction. 


APPEND! X. 


Lord Auckland’s Opinion regarding the establishment of a Government Organ 
communicated in a letter from J. R. Colvin, Esq., to J. C. Marshman, Esq. 

The question was brought under discussion by a communication from Calcutta for 
instructions relative to the appointment of an editor of the “ Courier 99 on the part of 
•Government, and a formal proposition from Bombay for securing some one paper in the 
interest of the Goverment at that Presidency. The following communication was made of 
lord Auckland’s views on the subject He has adopted so much of the Bombay suggestions 
that he will press it on the Court to recal their very impolitic prohibition against any of 
their own servants being editors of newspapers. Beyond this, after thinking carefully over 
wlmt had come recommended to him by so many high authorities, he does not see reason 
to depart from the general principle on which he has always acted, —that it Is well to have 
an influence over as many newspapers as are disposed to deal fairly and reasonably with 
the Government, but not to have a direct and exclusive connexion with any of them. In 
India there is no Government party from which a paper on the Government side would 
receive a large independent support. In England, the Government or the opposition papers 
support the principles of their different parties, and the more consistent and respectable 
among them acquire, on that account, credit and influence. They maintain a friendly 
connexion, if on that side, with the Government, but they cannot be identified with the 
Government. In India, the Army cares for its interests,—the lawyers, merchants, and 
English settlers for theirs,—the Civil Service is too small and divided a body to form 
a powerful united interest. Among all .these classes, there are moderate and fair- 
judging men, who would read with attention well-written and accurate expositions of the 
acts or motives of the Government, but there is no great number who would take in a 
paper, because the Government was generally defended by it Such a paper would have to 
lean for support chiefly on the Government itself, and it would come to be regarded as a 
mere Government organ. Then would follow all the disadvantage of the Government 
being rudely attacked, where it can carry on no equal contest. Government must be 
dull and true. Against it will be huffed every weapon of abuse and misrepresentation, — 
wit and satire, scandal and personality. Any paper, moreover, which appeared to possess 
a monopoly of intelligence through its connexion with Government would certainly have 
all other papers turned against it. Government would have one weak friend—not res¬ 
pected, because not supposed to be independent, —and all else incensed and interested 
forces. 

When Lot;d Auckland was in Calcutta a certain degree of civility was maintained with 
all the papers, with one or two, (the Englishman and Courier) a closer connexion. I tems 
of intelligence were distributed among them and weie most gratefully received, liiis 
privilege was much valued, for news in this country is scarce, and a reputation lor 
obtaining what there is, is much prized. By this means there was little difficulty in 
obtaining, somewhere or other, publication for 'any fact or statement which it was considered 
desirable to make known,—and a generally temperate tone in the newspapers was pretty 
well preserved. The thing must be done with caution and judgment, for there must be 
no compromise of independence on either side. But it is this mode of influence which 
Lord Auckland would prefer to any such more direct measure as that which has been 
suggested. 
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